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CHAPTER I. 




T seemed rather a hard thing to 
Hugh Ludlow that, merely to 
satisfy a whim of his father, 
he should be forced to spend the long 
vacation at a dull rectory in Wales, with 
no companion but an old book-worm, 
whose very scholarship had probably 
grown rusty in the long course of years ; 
yet this was the thing that Mr. Ludlow 
had decreed, and Mr. Ludlow was a man 
of a decided will, with whose arrange- 
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meiits his family rarely interfered. This 
Welsh clergyman to whom he meant to 
send his son had been his own tutor at 
Magdalen thirty years ago, and the two 
men had formed a friendship with one 
another then, which, though they met 
seldom, they had ever since preserved. 
" I shall send the lad to old Calcott 
when he goes to Oxford. Calcott is the 
best coach I have ever known," Mr. Lud- 
low had been in the habit of saying from 
the time that Hugh was a little fellow 
in petticoats. So it was a long formed 
intention, and the young man, though he 
had other wishes of his own, knew that 
it was useless for him to oppose it. 

It is true, no doubt, that he grumbled 
over the matter a little, but that was 
inevitable, and almost even allowable in the 
circumstances. 

" I am certain it would be a far better 
thing for me to go with Hamilton," he 
said to his mother. " He is taking these 
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fellows to the north, and they will get 
through no end of work. If my father 
supposes that I am to do better with 
Mr. Calcott than I should with him, I 
suspect he will find himself very much 
mistaken." 

" He expects that you will do your 
best, Hugh, whatever you do. Do that, 
and you may be very sure he will be 
satisfied," Mrs. Ludlow answered to this 
speech. 

" Oh yes, of course ; only I mean that 
Hamilton is so much more up to every- 
thing," Hugh said. 

**I think, my boy, you will probably 
find that Mr. Calcott' s scholarship will be 
quite sufficient for all the call you are 
likely to make upon it," Mrs. Ludlow 
composedly replied. 

And then the young man closed his 
lips, nor did he think it politic to argue 
the question with his father even so 
slightly as this. 
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" You will find that you will like Mr. 
Calcott immensely, Hugh/' Mr. Ludlow 
told him. " He is a student and a gen- 
tleman, and one of the simplest-minded, 
kindest-hearted men living. Of course 
your life with him will not be very 
exciting; a man without a family can't 
keep a very stirring house ; but the fewer 
distractions you have the better, there is 
no doubt of that. You must work, Hugh, 
you must work." 

" Of course. Sir, I mean to work," 
Hugh answered quickly. 

" Yes ; every day, every hour ought to 
be precious to you. I worked hard myself 
at your age ; I put my heart both into 
my work, and my play, and I should like 
to see you do the same." 

" I have never disappointed you yet in 
one part of that desire. Sir, at any 
rate." 

" No, that you haven't," and Mr. Lud- 
low gave a dry laugh. " You have been 
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an idle fellow, Hugh, I am afraid; but 
luckily for you it's not too late to mend, 
and I shall give you the best chance in 
my power of mending, by sending you to 
Mr. Calcott. He is the kind of man to 
make you in love with learning." 

** I shall be very glad if he succeeds," 
Hugh answered gravely. "I am not at 
all averse to falling in love." 

"No, you are a fool, like all young 
fellows. Well, fall in love for once, if 
you can, in a laudable direction." 

" I'U do my best. Sir." 

And then Hugh felt that the moment 
for remonstrance, if indeed he had ever 
seriously thought of remonstrating, had 
gone past, and that he might consider 
the question of his going into Wales to be 
settled. 

Hugh Ludlow was one-and-twenty ; 
he was handsome, healthy, and the only 
son of a rich man, whose fortune he 
would of course inherit. His position 
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was a pleasant one, and he was quite 
aware of its pleasantness, and was on the 
whole very content with himself, and the 
world, and most things in it. His future 
life was already — roughly, yet pretty 
clearly — chalked out for him. He would 
stay at Oxford till he had taken his 
degree ; then he would travel for a year 
or so ; after that probably he would try 
to enter Parliament, and marry, and make 
himself a position. Mr. Ludlow was 
proud of his son, and ambitious for him. 
** The lad ought to do well," he would 
often say to his wife. " He has got stuff 
in him. We will get him into the House ; 
that will be the first step. If the thing 
can be done, I'U have him in the House 
by the time he is five-and-twenty, and 
when he is once there, you and I may see 
him in office before we die." And he 
would chuckle and complacently chafe his 
hands over these anticipations, and not take 
much notice of his wife's cautious replies. 
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" Hugh will do his best, I daresay," she 
would sometimes answer, " but it seems 
to me that these things often go very 
much by luck. When men run a race, it 
is hard to tell at starting who will come 
to the front." 

But, nevertheless, though she talked 
little about his future, she too was proud 
of her boy, and built many hopes upon 
him. " She would be a strange mother 
who was not proud of such a son," she 
often thought, as she listened to him and 
watched him. 

Hugh had one sister who was two years 
older than himself, a clever girl, but yet 
not a girl who was very popular. She 
and Hugh were not always the best 
friends, for she used to lecture the young 
man a good deal more than he liked, and 
take a tone with him that he thought the 
mere fact of her seniority scarcely justified. 

** If you had a husband, Phoebe, I think' 
you would nag at him till you drove him 
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out of the house," he would tell her frankly 
sometimes. " I can't think what good you 
suppose you can ever do by such perpetual 
fault finding." 

" I never find fault with you except when 
you deserve to be found fault with," Phoebe 
would reply composedly, and go on in her 
usual course, quite undisturbed by her 
brother's irritable objections. 

Hugh had not been suspected hitherto 
of having over- worked himself. He had 
done fairly well, but no more. " He will 
go through life contented with the repu- 
tation of being clever," Phcebe always 
said of him in her rather hard way. " I 
daresay he might do something if he liked, 
but I don't believe he ever will do any- 
thing. He will get into the House, I 
suppose, and perhaps make a speech or 
two, and people will speak of him as a 
rising young man ; but he will be always 
rising and never risen. At any rate that 
is what I think." 
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She would make speeches like this in 
her brother's hearing, and he would laugh 
at them ; but though he laughed still they 
made him wince a little. For his own 
part, perhaps, he had no special expectation 
that he should ever come to fill any great 
place in his country's annals, but still, 
even though a man is neither conceited 
nor ambitious, he may feel stung when 
the women of his own household prove 
disloyal to him, and speak as if they held 
him in light regard. Phcebe possibly in 
reality was not disloyal to Hugh, but she 
had a way of presenting the truth in an 
undraped state that was not always sooth- 
ing, to say the least of it. 

She gave her brother some excellent 
advice at this time before he started on 
his journey into Wales. 

" I hope you really mean to work, 
Hugh," she said to him gravely. " You 
know my father has set his heart upon 
your doing well, and it will be a bitter 
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disappointment to him if instead of that 
you idle your time away." 

" And what in the world should make 
you suppose that I mean to idle my time 
away ?" Hugh replied rather hotly to this 
exordium. 

" Merely that you have done it before. 
You have never worked yet in any 
vacation — except when you have been 
forced." 

" That has nothing to do with it. Be- 
sides, if I have not worked in vacation, I 
have done better than many others who 
have." 

" That is merely saying that you 
are quicker than some people. I know 
you are quick enough. It would be 
better for you, perhaps, if you were 
not." 

" I am sorry I can't agree with you." 

"Of course I don't expect you to agree 
with me. You would be quite content, I 
know, to be rapid and shallow. But 
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remember, that won't content my father. 
He expects so much from you." 

" He had better talk about me to you 
a little then. He will have the bump of 
hope very largely developed in him if 
his expectations of me survive after 
that." 

And then Hugh went away feeling very 
hot, and did not find himself strengthened 
in his resolution of working hard by the 
remarks his sister had made. 

It was early in July when he started on 
his journey to the west. Mr. Oalcott's 
rectory was at Llanwyck in South Wales, 
and it lay out of the reach of railways, a 
dozen miles from the nearest station. 
Hugh got a post-chaise, and drove those 
dozen miles in the sunny summer evening. 
** It is a splendid country," he thought to 
himself again and again as he passed 
through it, and the time he spent upon 
the road did not seem long to him. He 
had left London very early in the morn- 
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ing, and the sun was still an hour from 
setting when he came in sight of Llan- 
wyck. 

It was a pretty little village, nestling 
picturesquely at the foot of a hill, with 
the church in the midst of it, and the 
smoke from the Eectory chimneys rising 
against a dark belt of trees. 

"Yes, that's Mr. Calcott's," the post- 
boy said. " You'll see the house presently, 
when we get round a bit." 

They got round two or three minutes 
afterwards, and Hugh suddenly found the 
house before him, a long, low, gabled 
building, half covered with ivy, and stand- 
ing on a wide lawn that stretched out till 
only a sunk fence parted it from the road. 
The place, with the soft, green carpeting, 
with its beds of flowers, with its abundant 
trees, with the quaintness of its gabled 
front, looked like a picture in the evening 
sunlight. 

The house door stood wide open, and a 
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slender bent old man came into the haU as 
Hugh got down from his seat, and ad- 
vanced to meet him with an outstretched 
hand. 

" I am very glad to see you Mr. Lud- 
low. Come in, Sir, come in. I was 
just thinking you were about due,'' he 
said, and drew Hugh into the house, 
shaking hands with him by the way, two 
or three several times. " It is a long 
journey, is it not ? But you don't mind 
long journeys, I daresay : I did not at 
your age. And it has been a very pleasant 
day for travelling. We have got at 
present very pleasant seasonable weather." 

" I'll just settle with the post-boy. Sir, 
if you will allow me," Hugh said, disen- 
gaging himself with a little force from 
Mr. Oalcott's hold, and turning back to 
discharge his driver. "These are my 
books," he said next moment, as the man 
deposited a rather heavy box upon the 
doorstep. 
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" You could not bring books to a house 
where they would be more welcome,'* 
answered the old man. " I am glad to 
see you care for them. They have been 
the solace of many a life.'* 

" Oh yes, Sir, no doubt," responded 
Hugh. 

"We will have them carried presently 
to your room. My good Eachel will at- 
tend to that," said Mr. Oalcott, and 
motioned slightly to a tall and rather 
stiff-looking woman who, at two or three 
paces distant, was standing still, with 
her arms folded above her apron. " Will 
you come to my study now? We shall 
have supper soon. They ordered it, I think 
for half -past eight, and Dorothy — I don't 
know where Dorothy is," he said, looking 
vaguely round him, " but she will appear, 
no doubt, in due time." 

Hugh went to the study, and talked 
to his host for ten minutes, and answered 
questions about his father, and about 
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his own achievements and aims in life; 
then Mr. Oalcott took him up the broad 
shallow staircase, and showed him to 
his room, and left him there ; a long, 
low-roofed room, old fashioned in its 
furnishing, with windows half overgrown 
with creepers. 

"What a pretty old place I" Hugh 
thought to himself. "Quite the thing 
for a picture, and the old fellow is 
picturesque too. He suits his house, 
and his house suits him. But how 
deadly still it all is I I never heard such 
utter silence in my life. I suppose 
these three old souls form the whole 
population, Mr. Oalcott, and Eachel, 
and — what did he call the other one ? — 
Dorothy/' 

As he was arranging his dress, a bell 
like a dinner bell presently rang down- 
stairs. " That is the call to supper, 
I suppose," he thought ; so he finished his 
toilet as quickly as he could, and de- 
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scended. In the hall he found Mr. 
Calcott waiting for him. 

"I will show you the way to the 
dining-room," the old man said. "This 
is but a small house, yet its arrange- 
ments are more complex than in modern 
buildings. My predecessor added cer- 
tain rooms, many years ago now. In 
old times this entrance hall was the 
dining-parlour, but now we turn off 
this way. Take care of your footing; 
there is a step at the entrance there. 
Let me go first and show you." 

The passage outside had been a little 
dark, but as Mr. Oalcott opened the 
door they were met by a glow of light 
and warmth that came through an oriel 
window looking to the west. It was a 
pleasant room, with panelled walls, and 
quaint dark furniture. 

"Dorothy is late," Mr. Oalcott said a 
little plaintively, as he advanced towards 
a round table that was spread for supper 
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near the window. " She ought to be 
here, but we will not wait for her. Sit 
down, my dear Sir. I hope you have 
brought an appetite from town ?" 

The table was laid for three persons, 
and with a feeling of surprise Hugh 
asked himself — " Who is this Dorothy 
then ?" He had supposed hitherto that 
she was some other ancient serving 
maiden, like the one he had already 
seen ; but this at least it was clear now 
that she was not. " Perhaps she is the 
old fellow's sister; ah, yes, I daresay 
that is it," he thought quickly as he 
took his seat. ** He has not got a wife, 
I know, so he can't have a daughter. 
Yes, Dorothy no doubt must be his 
sister. An unpunctual sort of old lady, 
evidently. Is she so deaf, I wonder, 
that she can't hear that bell ?" 

The two men took their seats, and 
began their meal. The chair opposite 
to Mr. Oalcott's was the one that was 
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left empty, and in front of it stood a 
dish that the old man had to rise and 
carve. Hugh would have done it in 
his stead, but Mr. Oalcott would not 
accept his help. 

" No, no — she will be here immediately. 
Keep your place, my dear Sir — keep 
your place," he said. 

So Hugh kept his place, and they 
had eaten and talked for ten minutes 
when a sound was heard in the passage 
outside of flying steps, which was fol- 
lowed rapidly by the precipitate opening 
of the door; and then into the room 
there flashed a vision which almost with 
surprise took Hugh's breath away. For 
it was Dorothy arrived at last, but 
not in the form of an aged woman, 
but blooming, young, with chest- 
nut locks upon her head, and the 
light step of a girl. 

*' Oh, I am too late ! I am very sorry, 
uncle — only I knew you wouldn't wait 
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for me/' slie quickly exclaimed, coming 
forward into the light, with her rapid 
eyes — as he was instantly conscious — 
taking a comprehensive survey of Hugh's 
face and figure. 

"No, my dear, we didn't wait. Mr. 
Ludlow, I knew, would be hungry aft6r 
his journey. This is Mr. Ludlow, 
Dorothy." 

Dorothy bent her head, and then 
frankly put out her hand. The young 
man of course had already risen. As 
they shook hands — " A very pretty 
creature, certainly; but a hoyden, I 
suppose," was Hugh's thought. 

She took her seat after a moment, and 
began at once to talk. For some minutes 
she addressed her conversation almost 
solely to her uncle, telling him where she 
had been, and how the time had slipped 
away faster than she knew. 

"You go too far, my dear; I am 
not fond of these long solitary ex- 
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peditions for you," the old man said 
a little gravely. "You ought not to 
take such walks, without a compan- 
ion." 

" But how can I help it, when I 
haven't got a companion?" the girl 
retorted laughingly. 

She looked so pretty as she asked 
her question, with the light on her 
young, bright, fearless face, that Hugh 
felt on the sudden that, if he could 
have dared, he would have liked to 
propose himself as her future escort. 
He thought he could imagine many less 
pleasant occupations than that of wander- 
ing about the hills with her. 

" I suppose you have a number of 
beautiful walks about here ?" he said 
rather abruptly, almost as if he were 
afraid that the proposition which he felt 
so tempting should escape his lips against 
his will. 

And then the old man, with Dorothy 
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presently joining in, began to talk about 
the neighbouring country. 

She was evidently a girl not fond of 
silence. They sat together and talked till 
long after the light had almost gone, and 
till Hugh could scarcely trace the outline 
of the bright girlish face. She was the 
chief talker of the three. " What a 
chatterbox she is !" Hugh thought to 
himself ; but yet her talk amused him. It 
was unlike that of most girls he knew, 
franker, simpler, less conventional. Per- 
haps it surprised him a little now 
and then. He thought once or twice. 
" She is almost too natural." And yet in 
a way he liked her directness and simpli- 
city. 

It was the time of year when the 
evenings are long, and the west window 
allowed the last lingering rays of dayHght 
to enter the room. The clock had struck 
ten before they rose from table, yet even 
then it was not quite dark. 
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The girl was still talking when at length 
the old man interrupted her. 

" Dorothy, it is past the time for 
prayers," lie said. 

" So it is. It is ten o'clock," she 
answered promptly, and she rose quickly 
from her seat and rang the bell. They 
brought a lamp into the room, and Hugh 
found that the first use he made of its illumi- 
nation was to look again at Dorothy. She 
was moving about the room then, setting 
some books and work in order ; after a few 
moments she was about to bring forward 
a heavy folio Bible, when the young man 
started to her side, and took it from her. 

*' What a book for you to carry !" he 
exclaimed. 

" Why ? Do you think I can't lift a 
greater weight than that ?" she answered. 
She looked in his face and laughed. " I 
can lift ten stone," she said. 

"I should be sorry to see you," he 
rephed quickly. 
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" Sorry ?" repeated the girl. " Why ?" 
And she opened her eyes. 

" Because I think — ahem ! — I think no 
woman should do such a thing," he said. 

" Bless me !" exclaimed Dorothy, and 
seemed so surprised that she spoke no 
more. 

Rachel and another maid came into the 
room, and Mr. Calcott read prayers ; and 
then, when the little service was ended, 
and the servants had retired again, the 
old man rose from his seat. 

'' We keep early hours here, Mr. 
Ludlow," he said, "earlier, no doubt, 
than you have been accustomed to in 
London. If you can follow our example, 
and go to bed now, and sleep, do so ; but 
if you would prefer to sit up, I will carry 
this lamp for you to the study, and you 
will find books and writing materials 
there." 

" Thank you. Sir ; I will not sit up to- 
night, at any rate," Hugh answered. 
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So he shook hands with his host and 
Dorothy, and went up to his room. 

" Does this girl live entirely here, I 
wonder ?" he was thinking to himself, not 
for the first time, as he mounted the 
stairs. " Who would ever have supposed 
that the old fellow would have such a 
creature in his house ?" And then, " Some 
how I don*t like her altogether," he went 
on to reflect. " She is too — too untrained 
for my taste, too odd and unlike other 
girls, though she is wonderfully pretty 
certainly. And what a carriage she has 
too ! I think the way that little head of 
hers is set on her shoulders is one of the 
loveliest things I ever saw in my life.^ 

Hugh thought of Dorothy with not 
much intermission till he fell asleep. He 
did not approve of her altogether; she 
surprised him, and half offended him in 
more than one respect ; yet she filled his 
thoughts, till his thoughts at last became 
clouded, and he glided imperceptibly into 
the land of dreams. 
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1 



UGH LUDLOW was not an im- 
passioned advocate of early 
rising. When Mr. Calcott had 
informed him, before they parted over 
night, that the breakfast hour of the 
household was half-past eight, he had felt 
no desire whatever to complain of the 
lateness of that hour ; yet even habitually 
late sleepers get their repose a little 
broken in strange beds, and so it happened 
that on the morning after he arrived at 
Llanwyck, Hugh, to his surprise, found 
himself awake, and even hopelessly wide 
awake, at the unusual hour of seven 
o'clock. 
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It was a bright summer morning, and 
the sun was streaming in a flood into his 
room ; the sparrows in the ivy, too, were 
making a prodigious twittering, enough to 
awake the seven sleepers, Hugh thought 
to himself, as, after having turned from 
side to side in a vain effort at renewed 
slumber, he at last lay on his back with 
his eyes open, and listened to their end- 
less chatter. 

" They talk of the noise of a town ! I 
wonder where in a town one ever gets 
a row like this in one's bedroom!" 
he thought. " Things seem to me 
here to be all turned the reverse way. 
Last night when a little sound of life 
might have been refreshing, it was all as 
still as the grave, and now when every 
decent soul would be glad to be asleep — '* 

But just as Hugh had got, rather 
grumblingly, to this point in his medita- 
tions, they broke off abruptly; for all at 
once, through the chattering of the birds, 
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he caught the sound of some other voice 
thaoa theirs. There was something else 
than sparrows beneath his window, some- 
thing that was uttering words in human 
speech. 

" Thomas, are you coming here ? 
Thomas ! I've been waiting for ten 
minutes with all these cuttings in my 
hands." 

" It's Dorothy, for a ducat !" exclaimed 
Hugh, and the next instant he had jumped 
out of bed, and had begun cautiously to 
reconnoitre. Yes, he was right; it was 
Dorothy. There she stood on one of the 
gravel walks, in trim morning dress, 
brisk and fresh as a flower, hailing an old 
gardener who was coming slowly towards 
her across the lawn. 

Hugh looked for some six seconds ; 
then forthwith, not losing another moment, 
plunged into his bath. " One may as well 
dress and go out and speak to her," he 
was thinking. " It's no use to lie in bed 
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if you can't sleep/' So he dressed with 
aU speed, and making his way downstairs, 
issued into the garden. 

She had left the place by this time 
where he had first seen her, but he found 
her in a very few minutes in another part 
of the garden, with her gardening scissors 
in her hand, gathering roses. She 
greeted him as he came up merely with a 
friendly nod. 

" Good morning 1 You have got up early, 
Mr. Ludlow," she said. " I like people 
who get up early; but I did not expect 
that you would do it." 

" Why not ?" he asked, a little piqued 
by this reception. 

"Because I thought you would have 
town ways," she replied. " You are not 
country bred. You are a — " she paused 
for a moment, and glanced at him rather 
dubiously, " — a fine gentleman, and fine 
gentlemen don't keep our kind of 
hours." 
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" I don't know why you should brand 
me as a fine gentleman," Hugh said rather 
quickly. 

" Do you mind being called one ?" She 
stopped her flower gathering, and looked 
up inquiringly in his face. " I didn't 
suppose you would. I only said it as an 
experiment." 

"As an experiment !" Hugh repeated. 

" I mean, I wanted to see if the shoe 
fitted." 

" Oh !" 

And then Hugh felt that he winced a 
little. 

" And I don't know now whether it 
does or not." 

" I am afraid that I can't help you to 
find out." Hugh tried to laugh, but he 
did it rather awkwardly. 

" Oh, I shall find out presently for my- 
self," said Dorothy quite composedly. 
" No, you couldn't help me certainly, not 
a bit. I wonder how you will like living 
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here?" she asked abruptly. "Do you 
think you are likely to be dull ?" 

"No, why should I be dull?'* he 
replied. 

" Because we live so quietly, and there 
is so little going on that will interest you, 
and you will have nobody to talk to but 
my uncle and me." 

" Well, when I arrived yesterday I sup- 
posed I should have nobody to talk to but 
your uncle alone." 

"Why — did you know nothing about 
me ?" in a tone of surprise. 

" Nothing whatever." 

" Did you think that uncle had nobody 
living with him ?" 

"I had no idea that he had anybody 
living with him. I was never more sur- 
prised in my life than I was last night 
when you came into the room. Your 
uncle had said something about * Dorothy ;' 
but do you know what I thought ?" asked 
the young man, suddenly laughing at the 
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recollection. "I thought first that you 
were one of the servants, and then 
when I saw you were expected at supper, 
I made up my mind that you were an old 
woman." 

" But why did you do that ?'* 

" Because it struck me that you were 
probably Mr. Calcott's sister ; I expected 
you to come in in spectacles and a close 
cap." 

" I should think you must have been 
rather reheved when you saw I didn't ?" 

Dorothy made this remark with such 
perfect coolness — so much as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world 
for her to say — that Hugh found himself 
impulsively answering, 

** You may be sure of that !" before he 
had had almost time to wonder at her 
frankness. 

" Yes, things would be worse for you 
even than they are if I had been old too," 
Dorothy went on next moment with the 
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same composure. " You couldn't possibly 
have helped being dull then, I should 
think. Why even I find it too quiet 
sometimes, though I have been used to 
quietness all my life." 

"Have you lived here all your life?*' 
Hugh asked. 

" Oh no ! Oh dear, no !'* she exclaimed 
quickly. "I have only been with uncle 
for the last two years. I was with my 
own father before that — till he died," she 
said gravely, " and then I came here, be- 
cause I had no other relations. Mamma 
died long ago — when I was quite a child, 
and I have no brothers, or sisters, or any- 
thing." 

" It must be very nice for Mr. Calcott 
to have you with him," Hugh said. 

" Well, I don't know," the girl answered 
a little doubtfully. " I am afraid he would 
not care much about keeping me, if he had 
his choice. He tells me sometimes I am 
almost as much trouble as a boy. And 
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boys, you know, are very troublesome," 
she said demurely. 

" Very," replied Hugh, with great feel- 
ing. 

" People at uncle's age don't like to be 
put out of their usual ways, and I know I 
disturb him a good deal, and of course 
that is trying," said Dorothy composedly. 

" I have no doubt that a little dis- 
turbance is very good for him," said 
Hugh. 

*' Oh, he is very kind in submitting to 
it ; he is very good in that way ; and he 
has been altogether very very good to 
me," Dorothy said with sudden momen- 
tary earnestness. " I love him dearly. I 
never want for my own part to go away 
from him. Only I do vex him now and 
then, I know." 

She gave a little sigh, and then after a 
moment resumed her occupation of flower 
gathering, which she had suspended since 
Hugh's arrival. 
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" Can't I help you with this ?" the young 
man asked, after a few moments of 
silence. 

" No ; why should you help me ?'* she 
said. " I like to do it best myself." 

"Are you so very independent?'* he 
inquired. 

" I Hke to do my own work. I don't 
think you would know how to gather 
roses so well as I do. You may know 
how to do some things better — perhaps.'* 

" You don't think much of my acquire- 
ments, so far, then, it seems ?" he said, 
rather piqued by her last word. 

" I don't think either much or little of 
them, because I don't know anything 
about them at all. I wonder what you 
can do that I can't ?" said Dorothy 
calmly, and, suddenly leaning her back 
against a tree, she looked up critically 
into the young man's face. 

** I should think I could do some 
things." 
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" Can you ride ?'* 
" Yes." 
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" So can !• And shoot ?'* 

" Yes.'* 

" I can shoot too. And swim?'* 

" Pretty fairly J 

" I can swim beautifully. And can you 
fish ? and bait a hook ?" 

" Yes." 

*^ And groom a horse ?" 
Do you mean to say that you can 
groom a horse ?' 

" Yes, I have done it fifty times.^ 

" Then I think — if you will pardon me 
for saying so — I think," said Hugh, 
rather precipitately, " that it is a pity." 

" Why ?" 

" Because it is not work for a woman — 
unless she should be by chance obHged to 
do it." 

" Are you saying that seriously ?" She 
asked her question rather anxiously after 
a moment's pause. 
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" Of course I am." 

She looked at him again, and a little 
colour came into her face. 

" I don't know — you may be right," she 
said half doubtfully. " I think perhaps 
you might consider many things wrong 
that I should not, but yet I don't want to 
shock people — I don't want to shock any- 
body," she said earnestly. 

" I am sure you don't," Hugh eagerly 
answered. 

" I know I have not been brought up 
like other girls, and I often make mis- 
takes, and when I make them I have 
nobody to tell me. I think, while you 
are here," said Dorothy, looking the young 
man in the face again in the most unem- 
barrassed way, " you might be of use to 
me, if you would. You might just let me 
know, I mean, when things I say or 
do strike you as being unusual. Would 

you ?" 

" I don't know whether that would be 
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very manageable," answered Hugh, taken 
aback, and almost blushing. 

" Well, but I mean as you did just now, 
about grooming horses. Of course, you 
understand, I don't promise to agree 
with you, but if you told me things that 
you did not Uke in me, then I could 
at least think over them. Don't you 
see ?" 

" Oh yes, I see," said Hugh. 

" I know the oflGlce of a fault-finder is 
rather an ungracious one, but I would try 
to keep my temper." 

" I am not a bit afraid of you failing to 
keep your temper." 

" Well, if you are not afraid of me 
losing my temper, you wouldn't be afraid 
of anything else-would you ?" 

And then, though Hugh Ludlow had a 
glib enough tongue in general, he felt 
himself fairly at a loss for a reply. 

What a child in the ways of the world 
she was to stand there with those frank 
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eyes of hers, asking a young man of one- 
and-twenty to become her Mentor ! 

" Why don't you answer me ? What 
are you thinking of ?" she inquired after 
two or three moments' silence ; and then, 
perhaps because he did not know what 
else to do, he suddenly burst out laughing. 

" I am thinking of something, only, I 
am afraid, if I were to tell you what it 
was, you might think me rude," he said. 

" Oh no, I don't beUeve I should." 

" Well, I was wondering how old you 
were r 

" Do you suppose I should think that 
rude ?" she said, and she opened her eyes. 
" Oh no, not at all. I am almost nine- 
teen. Is that what you would have guessed 
me?" 

" I am not sure. I thought perhaps you 
might have been younger." 

"No, I shall be nineteen in October. 
But you are a great deal older than that, I 
suppose?" 
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" Yes, I am twenty-one.'* 

" You have come of age then ?" 

'' Yes." 

" Ah, you look as if you had," contem- 
plating him critically. " You don't look 
like a boy. Do you like being twenty- 
one?" 

"I don't know," with a laugh. "I 
don't think it^ makes much difference." 

" Have you any brothers older than 
yourself ?" 

" No ; I have no brothers, either older 
or younger. I have one sister — that is 
all." 
. " And is your sister grown up ?" 

" Yes." 

" That must be very nice. Are you 
fond of her ?" 

'' Oh— yes." 

"You don't say that as if you meant 
it very much," rather severely. " If I had 
a brother I should like him to be very 
fond of me. I do so wish I had a brother.. 
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It seems to me it would keep one from 
ever feeling alone." 

" Oh, well," and Hugh gave rather an 
odd laugh — " I don't know about that." 

" Yes, it would, I am sure ;" Dorothy- 
persisted, quietly. " Some brothers are 
better than lovers, or husbands, or any- 
thing." 

^' There are not many of that sort, I 
am afraid," said Hugh. 

" You mean that you are not of that 
sort ?" she retorted quickly. " No, I 
am afraid you are not. You don't seem 
to me to speak very nicely about your 
sister." 

" I assure you I speak quite as nicely 
about her as she would speak about me. 
She is not a girl who would care to 
have me very fond of her." 

" No ?" in a tone of surprise. 

"No, not in the least. She is older 
than I am, and she is very self-dependent, 
and — very critical. She likes to sit in 
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judgment on her relations, and not to 
be over tender to them." 

" Do you mean that she finds fault with 
you ?" 

" Something of that sort.*' 

" What makes her do it ?" with a look 
of undisguised curiosity. " Do you do 
things she doesn't like ?" 

" Oh, we have different views about 
matters." 

" And which of you, do you think, is 
most often in the right ?" 

Hugh felt himself getting a little hot. 
This cross-examination was something he 
was hardly prepared for. 

" I suppose sometimes one of us is 
right, and sometimes the other. But you 
are very curious," he said, with a quick 
laugh. " Why do you ask so many 
questions ?" 

" Because I like to know things," she 
answered, placidly. "What is your 
sister's name ?" 
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" Phoebe." 

" Poor Phoebe !" she said, softly- 

"What in the world makes you say 
that ?" exclaimed Hugh, rather aggrieved. 

" Because I am sorry for her. I think 
she must feel it hard not to have her 
brother love her more than you seem to 
do.'' 

" And you are not sorry for me a bit, 
apparently ?" 

" I daresay she would speak more 
tenderly of you than you do of her." 

"You merely assume that, and you 
assume it without any reason." 

" Then I am sorry for you, too. I am 
sorry for you both. I shouldn't like you 
to be my brother." 

" That is complimentary ! Perhaps, if 
I were your brother, you wouldn't be so 
quick to judge me," said Hugh, rather 
hotly. 

And then, not quite master of himself for 
the moment, he turned away, and began 
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pretty fiercely to snap at the rose bushes, 
and had broken ofE some half-dozen 
twigs before Dorothy, surprised at this 
proceeding, could interfere to stop him. 

"Oh, please don't do thatl" she ex- 
claimed, eagerly, " The roses will be 
over so soon. Don't break ofE the buds. 
Are you doing it because you are angry ?" 
And she looked him straight in the face 
with her wide opened, amazed eyes. 

" Angry 1 No, what nonsense I" he said. 

" I thought you were, and I didn't 
mean to make you angry. I hope you 
don't think — " hesitating suddenly, and 
speaking rather anxiously — " that I have 
been asking too many questions ?" 

" Oh no, certainly not." 

" I don't quite know what that answer 
means?" And then she paused, still 
looking a little uneasily at him. 

" You don't know what it means ?" 

" No, because your tone says one thing, 
and your words say another. I wish," 
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earnestly, " that when I annoy you you 
would always tell me plainly." 

" But, my dear Miss Calcott — '* 

" Miss Calcott !" repeating the word in 
a tone of surprise ; "I am not Miss 
Calcott." 

" I beg your pardon. I supposed your 
father was Mr. Calcott's brother ?" 

" No, it was my mother who was uncle's 
sister. I am Dorothy Wilmot. I for- 
got that you couldn't know my name. Of 
course you couldn't, though it seems odd, 
when I am so very familiar with yours. 
You know we have been talking and 
thinking of you for this last month." 

" Have you ? I feel very much 
flattered." 

" But we couldn't help it. By the way, 
it was I who chose your room for you, 
because of its pretty windows, and the 
way in which the sun comes into it in 
the morning. I said I was sure you 
would like it — and I hope you do ?" 
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" Oh yes ; I like it exceedingly." 

" I think it is so nice to be awakened 
by the sunshine, and by the sound of the 
birds chirping. Don't they make a 
wonderful noise ?" 

" Amazing ! I never heard anything 
equal to it." Hugh made this answer 
with unction. 

" Yes, it is surprising ; but I am so 
glad you like it," cordially. "I said I 
was sure you would, coming from town, 
where you never hear anything of that sort. 
At least," said Dorothy, all at once 
hesitating again, "I thought you would 
like it when I chose the room for you; 
but when I saw you last night I was not 
so sure." 

" Why ? What difference did seeing me 
make ?" exclaimed Hugh, rather quickly. 

" Well, you know," a little reluctantly, 
" you were not like what I had expected." 

"No?" 

" No, not in the least." 
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" How do you mean ?" 

"Why, you were so grown up, you 
see. I thought you would be more of 
a boy, and awkward, and that you 
wouldn't know what to do with your 
hands. It was rather a disappointment — 
because — " 

" Because what ? Are you so fond of 
people who are awkward, and don't know 
what to do with their hands ?" 

" Oh no, not at all ; I don't care for 
these things in the least, for their own 
sakes ; only, I mean, if you had been that 
sort of person, we should have got on 
better ; . don't you understand ?" 

" Indeed I do not !" 

" We should have cared for the same 
kind of things." 

" I can't so much as imagine what you 
mean !" 

" Well, but, you see, I like boyish 
things. I like to go about, and not care 
if I tear my clothes ; and I like to paddle 
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in an old boat we have, and to watch 
other boys climbing trees, and to help 
them when they are bird-nesting, and^-oh, 
to do a score of things that — " And then 
she abruptly paused, and, instead of con- 
cluding her sentence in words, concluded 
it quite as eloquently by rapidly glancing 
over Hugh's figure from head to heels. 

" Well, you may like such things ; but 
you surely don't like such things and 
nothing else ?" Hugh said quickly. 
" Oh no 1 I don't mean that." 
" Then I can't conceive why you should 
say we shan't get on well, because it 
might not occur to me to ask you to let 
us go bird-nesting together?" 
" I didn't exactly mean that." 
" But I am sure that was what you 
said." 

"Well, you see, I was disappointed, 
because I thought you were going to be 
a boy, and then you didn't turn out one. 
I daresay," said this frank maiden. 
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calmly; "you may be very nice, in a 
different way. Only when one expects a 
person to be one thing, and he proves to 
be something else, it takes a little while 
to get over it." 

Hugh was just considering what answer 
he should make to this speech, when a 
bell rang at the house, and Dorothy ex- 
claimed quickly, 

" There is the first breakfast-bell, and 
we have done nothing for a whole hour 
but stand here and talk." 

" T don't see how we could have been 
better employed," Hugh replied, promptly. 

" Oh, as to that, I don't know. Here 
is my uncle coming from the house. He 
has been better employed a good deal. 
Do you know he has been reading in his 
study since before seven o'clock, the dear 
old man ?" 

The girl's voice softened as she spoke 
of Mr. Calcott ; she put her hand on his 
arm when they met, and began to caress it. 
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" We have been idling here while, you 
have been at work," she said. " I have 
been telling Mr. Ludlow how much better 
you are than he is. He ought to have 
been reading too this morning, ought he 
not, uncle ?" she asked with a little 
laughter in her eyes. 

" Mr. Ludlow and I will settle these 
matters together presently, my dear," the 
old man answered gently. " I think a 
little idleness this first morning may 
easily be excused. I am glad you were 
tempted out by the sunshine. Sir," he 
said to Hugh. " These early hours are 
the most precious of the day, I often 
think, both for labour and recreation." 

They went indoors after a few minutes, 
and breakfasted, and when that meal 
was over, Hugh was taken by Mr. Cal- 
cott to his study. Only once again 
during the morning did he catch sight, 
for a moment, of Dorothy. He was 
occupied about midday in endeavouring 
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to construe some rather intricate passage, 
when a shadow suddenly crosfeed the 
window, and a hand hastily flung 
up the sash, and a scornful voice 
broke quickly on the silence of the 
room. 

" How in the world can you sit in here 
on such a morning as this without a 
breath of air ?" was the greeting that 
reached Hugh's ear, and Dorothy put in 
her head through the opening she had 
made, and looked reproachfully from one 
to the other of the two students seated 
at their work. " My uncle forgets, and 
that is no wonder ; but, Mr. Ludlow, yott 
ought to take notice of such things," the 
girl said in a tone of rebuke. " You don't 
deserve that I should give you what I 
have brought." 

" What is it you have brought, my 
dear ?" asked the old man. 

*' Let Mr. Ludlow come and see." 

Hugh rose and went to the window, 
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and received a large leaf filled with straw- 
berries. 

" I gathered them for you," she said. 
" Do you like them ?" 

" Very much indeed," he answered. 

" Well, go and eat them together — and 
keep the window open. How are you 
getting on ?" asked the girl frankly. 

" Oh, pretty well, thank you. Are 
you not going to have some of these 
strawberries yourself ?" 

" No. Uncle wouldn't let me come 
in," she replied, shaking her head. "But 
I don't want them. I can get plenty 
more. There, — take them. I am not 
going to disturb you any more." 

She nodded and vanished; and then 
for the remainder of the morning Hugh 
saw her no more. 

"She is very childish. I should be 
glad if she would sober down a little," 
the old man said, with something resem- 
bling a sigh as Hugh returned to his 
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seat. " It would please me to see her 
become more womanly, and show some 
taste for study; but she is a good girl. 
I must not find fault with her,'* he 
added hastily. 

They ate their strawberries, and, as 
they ate them, Hugh, not having much 
else to talk about perhaps, contrived 
to keep the conversation turned on Do* 
rothy. 

ft 

" It must be very pleasant for you to 
have Miss Wilmot with you. Sir," he said. 
" She must be almost the same to you as 
a daughter." 

" Well, yes— yes," answered the old 
man a little dubiously. ** She is dear to 
me, no doubt. Perhaps, had I ever had 
a daughter of my own, there might have 
been something more of natural sympathy 
between us in our pursuits and tastes ; 
but yet it might not have been so, 
and Dorothy is very faithful and warm- 
hearted. I was, perhaps, a trifle too 
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old when she came to me — that is all, I 
would say. I was a little too old — and 
she too young." 

" She seems to me warmly attached 
to you, Sir," Hugh said quickly. 

" Yes — I think she has a true regard 
for me. I think she is very staunch and 
true," he answered. " And she will put 
off this too great vivacity, no doubt, some 
day. It distresses me a little sometimes ; 
but I dare say I am foolish to be dis- 
tressed by it. It is mere manner: 
she never had any one to teach her. 
Her mother died when she was very 
young." 

The strawberries were eaten, and they 
went back to their work. Sometimes 
across the page tha,t Hugh was reading 
perhaps a vision of that bright face of 
Dorothy's flashed for a moment ; but the 
living face appeared before him no more 
until the morning had ended. 



CHAPTER III. 




T was a hot day, and when dinner 
was over Hugh was glad to 
go out of doors. They kept 
country hours at the Eectory, and had 
an early dinner at half-past one, and an 
early tea soon after five. 

" And, between these hours, I suppose 
you won't work?" Dorothy said to 
Hugh. 

Apparently the remark was prompted 
by a desire to attain some end of her own, 
for he had hardly taken up his hat and 
gone into the garden before she placed 
herself frankly at his side. 

" Now, where should you like to go ?'* 
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she said to him. " We have got such 
lovely walks, you know, in all directions. 
Shall I show you a pretty one?" 

The proposal, not unnaturally, took 
liim a little aback. 

" You are — very good," he answered 
with some embarrassment, " but — I 
think I could hardly give you so much 
trouble." 

" Oh, it wouldn't be the least trouble 
in the world," she answered instantly. 
** I should like it very much. I want so 
to show you some of our pretty places. 

" Well, of course I should be delighted, 
said Hugh. " But— will Mr. Calcott 
come with ns ?" 

" Oh no, I think not," replied Dorothy 
quite simply, shaking her head. " He 
never goes for long walks. Now I can 
walk any distance — fifteen miles, twenty 
miles if you like." 

" Well, you are very kind," Hugh said 
again, rather helplessly. 
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He was half uneasy. Of course, in 
a way, the prospect of tramping about 
the country by Dorothy's side was 
tempting enough to him ; but yet he felt 
the absurdity of the thing too, and he 
felt that, for the girl's sake, it had better 
not be done. But what more could 
he say ? 

" Perhaps we had better speak to 
your uncle," he suggested abruptly. 

" Oh yes, I'll tell him before we start,** 
she instantly assented. " Here he is. 
Uncle," she said, and she went to meet 
him, " I am going with Mr. Ludlow 
for a walk." 

**Very well, my dear," answered the 
old man placidly. 

It was scarcely likely that after this 
Hugh should offer any further opposition 
to Miss Wilmot's scheme, so he held his 
peace, and without further delay she 
rannndoors to get her hat. 

** I am glad that Dorothy should have 
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a companion," Mr. Calcott said in his 
simple way, while Hugh was waiting 
for her return. " She is so careless, 
that at times when she is out alone I 
am ill at ease about her. If her presence 
does not incommode you, I shall be 
glad to think that she has the protec- 
tion of your company." 

"It is a great pleasure to me. Sir, I 
can assure you," Hugh answered, conceal- 
ing his amazement. And then Dorothy 
came back and they set out together. 

" You don't want to go to the village, 
do you ?" she asked abruptly, pausing 
for a moment when they had reached 
the garden gate. 

" Not unless you wish it," he replied. 

" Oh, I don't wish it at all. Then 
I may take you where I like, may I ?" 

" Certainly." 

"Up one of the hills? You don't 
mind clambering hills, do you ?" 

" Not in the least." 
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*' Then that is what we will do. It- 
is so clear to-day that we shall have a 
beautiful view. Can you climb well ?" 

"I don't know. I haven't had much 
practice.' 

"You must practise while you are 
here. I will go up all the hills here with 
you, if you like. I know my way up 
every one of them." 

" Do you go up these hills by yourself ? 
I don't think," said Hugh a httle gravely, 
*' that you ought to do that." 

" Not go up by myself ? Why not ?" 

" Because — " Hugh hesitated for a 
moment — "in such lonely places it is 
better not. You don't know who you 
might meet." 

She gave him a quick look, and then 
became suddenly silent. After a few 
moments — 

"Would your sister not do it?" she 
asked abruptly. 

Hugh felt such an irresistible inclina- 
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tion to laugh that he had to wait till he 
could steady himself before he answered 
her. 

" No — Phoebe wouldn't do it cer- 
tainly," he said after that pause. 

" Why not ? Because she would be 
afraid ?" 

" Not exactly that. She is not easily 
made afraid." 

" Then I don't know how you can be 
so sure that she wouldn't do it ?" 

"Well, she would think — as most 
people think, you know" — Hugh did 
not quite know how to put it most 
inoffensively — " that girls ought not to 
go about as men do." 

"But how can they help it if they 
have nobody to go about with ? You 
see, it is all very well for me just now, 
while you are here," said Dorothy, with 
a placid simplicity that was almost too 
much for Hugh, "because if you don't 
mind having me with you we can go 
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out together; but when you leave us 
I shall be obliged to go everywhere alone 
again. Don't you understand ? I shall 
either have to do that, or not go out at 
aU." 

" You might go out alone, and yet 
not go to lonely places like these," Hugh 
said. " It is only unfrequented roads 
like these hill roads that I think you 
ought to avoid." 

" Oh 1" she said doubtfully, and 
remained silent for some moments before 
she addressed him again. But after 
that pause — 

" If your sister wanted to take walks 
like these by herself, would you not let 
her ?" she asked abruptly. 

"Well— I should tell her that I 
thought she had better not." 

" You would not like her to do it, 
you mean ?" 

"No, I should think it was a mis- 
take." 
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" And if she did it still, in spite of 
How you felt," in a low voice, — " would 
you think the worse of her ?" 

" Think the worse of her ! Oh no ! 1 
should only think she was too careless." 

" Then that is what you think of 
mer 

" I think, perhaps, if you were a little 
older — " Hugh said, and then stopped, in 
truth not knowing how to end his sentence. 

It felt rather curious to Hugh Ludlow, 
who had never yet been elevated to the 
rank of guide and director to any mortal 
creature, to find himself called upon, as 
he had twice already been called upon 
to-day, to occupy that grave position 
towards a girl so little younger than 
himself, so pretty, and so unsophisticated 
as Dorothy Wilmot. The sentence that 
he had begun broke off without coming 
to an end, and then they both walked 
on for a little way in silence. 

But she was evidently thinking, and 
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in a little while she began to speak again, 
gravely, and even a little sadly. 

" If I had lived in the garden of Eden 

I wonder if I should have been moved 

much by the temptation that tempted 

Eve 1" she said. " I daresay I should; — 

but yet, when I ask questions I seem 

almost » always to hear things that I 

don't want to know. Mr. Ludlow,** 

and then she suddenly looked up into 

his face, with something of a flash 

in her grey eyes, *' I am not going 

to agree to what you have said just 

because you say it. I think there must 

be many things about which people who 

live in towns feel differently from those who 

live in lonely places like this, and you 

are as likely to be wrong as we are— more 

likely sometimes perhaps ; but yet" — and 

then she changed her tone, and went 

on with a little troubled hesitation — ** but 

yet I don't want to do what you 

think I ought not. Even if your opinions 
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are only prejudices, I don't want to fly 
in the face of them. And so I won't 
take these walks that you don't like, if 
you think I had better not." 

" You are very good," Hugh answered, 
feeling rather hot, ** you are very good 
to pay so much regard to what I say." 

" Oh no, I don't think I am good," 
she replied at once, shaking her head 
deprecatingly, " I am afraid it is often 
only love of approbation that makes me 
do what people tell me I ought. I am often 
not convinced, I mean : I only do what 
they want to please them. And then 
too, you see," she said, with a sudden 
laugh, "it is easy for me just now to 
promise that I won't take solitary walks, 
for as long as you are here I shall not be 
tempted to take them." 

Hugh's embarrassment was increasing. 
How could he tell this simple minded 
girl that to go about everywhere in his 
company would be not less but more ob- 
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jectionable than to go about alone? He 
tried to force himself to utter some words 
that should enlighten her, but the words 
would not come. And meanwhile, quite 
calmly and unsuspiciously, Dorothy paced 
on by his side with her springy step. 

" In reality, indeed, you know," she 
began again after a few moments, " I 
shall be the gainer, for I like walking 
with somebody to talk to. It is not be- 
cause I am so fond of solitude that I go 
about mostly alone. Oh, no ; not that at 
all. I often long for some one to speak 
to. It makes a walk so much more in- 
teresting, doesn't it ? Now I think it will 
be very delightful to show you all the 
places about here that I know so well." 

" It will be very delightful for me, I am 
sure," Hugh said. 

*' Well, but I shall like it quite as muoli 
as you. Stop now, and turn round. Is not 
this beautiful already? Look, there are 
the Carmarthen Beacons — all that range 
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of hills, and where you see the smoke far 
off, that is Brecon ; and there is the ITsk ; 
does it not look beautiful, like a river of 
silver? But let us get higher, and you 
will have a far finer view soon ; you will 
see nothing but hills one behind the 
other presently." 

With her spirits rising fast in the clear 
air she sprang so lightly up the steep 
path which they were mounting that it 
was all Hugh could do to keep his place 
beside her. 

" What a capital climber you are," he 
began to exclaim rather breathlessly after 
a little while. 

" Oh, I am at home on the hills. I have 
always lived in the midst of them. But 
I don't call this climbing at all, you know," 
she said almost scornfully. *^ This is a 
mere walk. Wait till we get to some of 
the real mountains." 

" It is a wonderful country !" he said. 

" I am so glad you think that. You will 
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get to like it so much before you go away. 
Do you know, I think it will be dreadful 
for you to go back presently and live in 
the streets of a town again, after having 
been in the midst of all these lovely 
things." 

" The streets of a town have a good 
deal to be said for them too," observed 
Hugh rather quickly. 

" Oh, yes, I know : at least I know 
people tell you so ; but I can't imagine 
it very easily. To be sure I never was in 
London." 

" You would have to live a long time . 
in London before you would be likely to 
care much for it; but there are other 
towns I could show you that you could 
scarcely help thinking beautiful." 

" No, I suppose not ; but I sometimes 
think I could hardly Uve without being 
near to the hills. Stop again and look 
now. Shall we sit down for a little while ? 
I often come and sit here. You see now 
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how many more hiUs have come into sight. 
There is the Black Mountain, and there 
are the Brecknock Beacons: those are 
the highest mountains in Brecknockshire. 
It is a little misty in the valley ; but I 
like that soft white shadowy mist — don't 
you ?" 

Hugh was not sorry to sit down, for 
the day was hot, and his rapid walk, and 
perhaps something in the conversation 
with which Miss Wilmot had entertained 
him, had a little tried his equanimity. 
They sat down beneath a projecting shelf 
of rock which shielded them from the 
sun, and for a little while they gazed at 
and talked of the splendid panorama 
that lay before them. 

After this they fell into a short silence, 
which presently Dorothy broke abruptly. 

" I wish you would tell me something 
about yourself," she said all at once. " I 
mean, about your home, and what you all 
do. Your father and mother live in 
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London ? Do they live in London all the 
year ?" 

" No, they are leaving town now/' he 
said. " They are going to a house my 
father has in Norfolk." 

" Is it a pretty house ?" 

" Not particularly. At least the house 
is very well, but the country is so 
flat that you wouldn't like it. I don't dis- 
like it. You get capital shooting there." 

" And your people all go ? Your father 
and mother, and — Phoebe ?" 

" Yes." 

" And then, when they are there, what 
do they do ?" 

" Oh, pretty much what they do every- 
where else — visit their friends, and go to 
dinner parties, and picnics, and all the 
rest of it." 

"And does your sister like those things?" 

" Pretty well ; not very particularly." 

" What does she like better?" 

" I don't know ; reading, perhaps. She 
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is a great reader. And giving advice" — 
with a laugh. 

" Is she really so fond of giving advice ?" 

" Yes, very fond of it." 

" If I knew her, do you think she would 
give advice to me ?" 

A twinkle came into Hugh's eyes. 

" I think she most probably would." 

" I wonder if I ever shall know her !" 

" What makes you so much interested 
about Phoebe ?" 

"I am interested about all girls, be- 
cause I am always curious to know what 
they are like. I never have known a girl 
intimately in my life." 

" Have you not, reaUy? Oh, well, that 
accounts — I mean," hurriedly, "that 
seems a pity." 

" What were you going to say that you 
stopped saying?" with a quick look of 
inquiry. '* ' That accounts,' you began. 
What does my not knowing other girls 
account for?" 
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" I only meant — really I am not quite 
sure what I meant. It was merely that — 
well, you ask questions, you know, some- 
times, about things that other people seem 
to learn without asking," said Hugh des- 
perately. 

" Oh, yes, I know that," replied 
Dorothy, with entire composure. " Of 
course if I had girl companions I should 
be very different from what I am now. 
I am afraid — as I am — I seem very odd to 
you often. Do I ?" she asked with a sud- 
den wistful look. 

" Odd ! no, how can you suppose such 
a thing ?" Hugh exclaimed. 

" You see I have never lived with any- 
body but papa and my uncle, and so I 
have never learnt to be like other girls. 
Papa was a farmer — did I tell you ? — in 
Cumberland, and it was a very lonely 
place. The farm men were all very kind 
to me ; but of course they couldn't teach 
me anything, except to play fives" (Hugh's 
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hair began to stand on end) " and cricket, 
and such things as that ; and papa could 
only teach me what he knew himself. 
And then I came here; and there are 
hardly any more girls here than there 
were in Cumberland. But I wish I knew 
some," she suddenly ended earnestly, 
" for I don't want to be odd ; I don't 
indeed." 

" I am sure I never thought you did ; 
nobody could think it," Hugh exclaimed 
with involuntary warmth. 

"What makes me so much interested 
in your sister is that, from all you say, 
she seems to be so very sensible." 

" Do you conclude that from my telling 
you that she is always finding fault with 
me?" 

" N — o, not exactly ; no, it is not only 
from that, but everything you have said 
about her gives me the same impression, 
you know. And I don't think you ought to 
speak so — so scornfully as you do about 
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her giving advice. H I knew her, I 
should like her to give me advice." 

" It is easy for you to think so now. 
But advice is a thing you may soon have 
too much of." 

"Yes, perhaps. But then I daresay 
she wouldn't give me too much of it. And 
if it is always good — " 

" Oh, it is good enough ; there is no 
doubt of that." 

" Then I think you ought to be more 
grateful than you are for your share." 

" Very likely I ought. I ought to be 
many things, 1 am afraid, that I am 
not." 

" I don't think you should talk in that 
way," rather in a grieved tone. 

" Why not ? I don't mean any harm by 
talking so." 

" Yes, but there is harm. If you feel 
that you ought to be different from what 
you are, you should not speak lightly 
about it." 
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"You had better say, I should not 
speak about it at all, for that will 
come nearer- the truth — at this mo- 
ment." 

" Why ? Because you think you ought 
not to say anything about it to me ?" 

" Exactly." 

" I don't know why you should not." 

A pause, and a look of meditation on 
Dorothy's face. 

" Is it because you have only known me 
since yesterday ?" 

"Well, partly that." 

"And because you think I am too 
young ?" 

He laughed, and rose up suddenly 
from his seat. 

" Oh, never mind," he said. " How fond 
you are of asking questions I" 

" Yes, because there are so many things 
I want to find out. If you had had as few 
people to talk to all your life as I have, you 
would ask questions too. But I am sorry 
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if I have tired you," she added quickly in 
a very gentle voice. 

" You have not tired me ; I didn't mean 
that at all ; I have enjoyed our talk — im- 
mensely," Hugh said, and the next moment 
in his anxiety to reassure her he dropped 
down into his seat again. " Pray don't 
misunderstand me ! I didn't mean that 
you shouldn't ask as many questions as 
ever you like," he exclaimed. 

She gave a little smile, but the check 
had silenced her, and she did not speak 
again ; so after a minute it was he who 
brok^ the silence. 

"You will make me hate myself for 
having said what I did if you won't 
go on talking," he ejaculated earn- 
estly. 

" Oh, no, you were quite right to say 
it," she replied with a little touch of shy- 
ness. 

"But I like you to ask questions. I 
like it excessively," he dejlared. 
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"I am afraid you don't mean that?' 
and she glanced at him rather wistfully. 

" I assure you I do. May not 
one laugh sometime^ at a thing that 
one likes? I couldn't help laughing at 
you just now when you were putting your 
questions so fast, but really I like you to 
ask them exceedingly. Now do begin 
again. What else do you want to know ? 
I will tell you anything you please." 

" I don't know if I can think of any- 
thing more just now," she said, still a little 
gravely; "but there are a great many 
things, and we shall have plenty of time 
on other days. You are going to stay 
here all the summer, are you not :^" 
Yes, I hope so." 

I am glad of that, because then we 
can have a great many walks. That is, if 
you don't mind my being with you ? Do 
you ?" asked the girl a little anxiously. 

What could Hugh do but make a cordial 
answer ? 
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" How could I mind it ? Why, of course 
it is delightful for me," he said. ** I am 
only afraid that you will get tired of my 
company presently, or that perhaps — per- 
haps Mr. Oalcott will think — " And then 
he began to hesitate. 

" — That I shall keep you too much 
from your work, do you mean?" she 
said, helping him quietly out with his 
sentence. " Oh, but he knows I should 
never do that. I should never think of 
asking you to go anywhere with me except 
when you had nothing else to do. You 
must not think that I don't respect other 
people's work, Mr. Ludlow, because I 
work so little myself," Dorothy said 
earnestly. " I hope you will make all the 
use you can of your time while you are 
here. Only, of course, you can't read 
Greek and Latin all day, without any 
break at all." 

" No, indeed," Hugh answered quickly. 

" My uncle almost could, I think ; but 
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then he is a thorough student, and — and 
you are not, are you?" she asked 
abruptly. 

" No, I am afraid not," Hugh frankly 
allowed. "I could never bury myself 
amongst books, and think and care for 
nothing else." 

" I am rather glad to hear you say 
that." 

" Why ? Are you not so fond of books 
either then ?" 

" Oh yes, I am fond of them ; I am very 
fond of some books ; but there are so many 
other things in the world as well, and 
it seems wrong not to try and care for 
them all. I think it would be hardly any 
pleasure to my uncle to do what we have 
been doing to-day, and yet is it not de- 
licious to be here ? just to sit here, with 
such a view as this before one I Do you 
think that uncle's old Greek poets can say 
anything to him grander than what the 
mountains say P^ 
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" I shouldn't think they could. For 
my own part," Hugh exclaimed rather 
impetuously, "I believe I shall forget 
many a thing that they have said before I 
forget this afternoon.'* 

** Then you do like it, really ?" Dorothy 
asked, and her eloquent eyes went up to 
his face with almost a grateful look in 
them. 

" I should think I did indeed 1" 

"If you like this, you will like other 
places that I can show you better still. 
I will take you somewhere else to-morrow* 
I wish we had time to go farther now, but 
we have not ; we must be going home to 
tea. It is past four, is it not? What 
— nearly half-past ? Oh, then, we must go 
home as fast as ever we can." 

She rose as she spoke, and they began 
to descend the hill. 

" Take care !" he called out once or 
twice involuntarily, stretching out his 
hand to her at some awkward step ; but 
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she was always swifter and more sure- 
footed than he, and made her way down 
the steep uneven path with a light- 
ness and ease that he tried in vain to 
emulate. " I believe you have taken the 
deer for your models. You will make me 
think soon that your feet never touch the 
ground," he told her, laughing, at last. 

" I hope you have had a pleasant walk. 
Sir ?'' Mr. Oalcott said as they sat down 
to tea, and Hugh replied with unfeigned 
warmth. Yes, his walk had been dehght- 
ful, he said ; the country and the weather 
were both glorious. Then he stopped. 
Could he have spoken all that was in his 
thoughts he would no doabt have added 
something more, but what else was it 
possible to add ? how could he make any 
comment upon Dorothy ? 

With his lips he made none, but his 
mind perhaps occupied itself with her all 
the more for that. 

" A very curious creature !" he thought 
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to himself. " How pretty she is — and yet 
how unlike a woman 1 She is half boy, 
half — I do not know what. Perhaps it is 
just as well," he reflected. " It might be 
awkward if she were like other girls. As 
it is — " And then he laughed. Of 
course he did not want to be falling in 
love at present, and he told himself that 
he should never fall in love with Dorothy 
Wilmot if he were to be thrown in her 
company till Doomsday. 

" One sees a little change in the length 
of the evenings already," Dorothy said a 
few hours after this as they sat at supper. 
" I wish the summer and the long days 
would not pass so fast !" 

It was twilight when they rose from 
table. Hugh went to the oriel window, 
and for a few minutes stood looking out, 
and then quietly left the room. He had 
been reading for those three hours be- 
tween tea and supper, and his day's work, 
he considered, was finished now so he, 
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would take an hour's solitary ramble, he 
thought. He had an uneasy consciousness, 
as he took his silent departure, that 
Dorothy's eyes were on him ; he had an 
uneasy suspicion that in her heart she 
wanted to go with him ; but, all the more 
swiftly for this fear, he took his hat, and 
hurried into the open air, 

" It really would be too absurd if she were 
to go with me everywhere," he thought to 
himself almost angrily, as he walked 
quickly across the lawn. She was stand- 
ing looking after him, he well knew, at 
the open window upon which he had 
turned his back; but, though he was 
certain that she was doing this, he kept 
his own eyes well in front of him. The 
hours he had spent with her this after- 
noon had been very pleasant hours, but 
even for the sake of enjoying pleasant 
things a man does not care to make him- 
self ridiculous, " and if she is to be 
always following at my heels I shall look 
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like a fool,'* the young man thought rather 
hotly. 

So he took a solitary and silent walk, 
and it was some time after ten o'clock 
before he returned to the house. 

As he approached the entrance he saw 
that someone was standing there ; when 
he came closer he saw that that someone 
was Dorothy. She addressed him at once, 
as soon as they were n^ir enough 
together to speak. 

" I was looking for you," she said com- 
posedly, though a little sadly. " What a 
long time you have been away ! Do you 
know that prayers are over, and that 
everybody has gone to bed ?" 

" Oh, I beg your pardon 1" he ejaculated 
hurriedly, really shocked at his forgetful- 
ness of the Rectory's early hours. " And 
I have been keeping you up I Pray 
forgive me I Indeed I am very much 
ashamed !" 

" It doesn't matter about keeping me 
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up," she replied, " I was standing here 
looking at the stars. What a lovely pale 
sky it is ! It is — ^very nice out, I sup- 
pose ?" she asked, and her voice sounded 
a little wistful. 

"Yes, delightful. It is a perfect 
summer night.'' 

" Where did you go ?" 
" Well, I can hardly tell you, but I 
turned to the left when I got down to the 
road, and then made my way across some 
fields to the river." 

" Oh yes, I know. I had meant to take 
you there," rather mournfully. 

" You must go with me, if you will, 
some other day." 

"May I?" gravely. "I should like 
that very much." 

" Shall we come in now and shut the 
door ? I ought not to keep you standing 
here any longer." 

" Oh, it is not really late." 
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But she came in, and they bolted the 
door between them. 

"Are you going to sit up now?" she 
asked next moment. 

The question was a necessary question 
in the circumstances, and poor Dorothy in 
putting it had probably no thought except 
to ascertain from his reply whether she 
should extinguish the lamp, or leave it 
burning; but to the young man, made 
nervous as he had already been by the 
events of the day, it seemed to have a 
deeper meaning, and with a hurried, " No, 
no ; oh, not at all ;" he seized his bedroom 
candle. 

" Then, good-night," she said gently. 

As she gave him her hand, an undefined 
feeling of dissatisfaction in some vague 
way with himself, a feeling that was half 
regret, half curiosity, made him glance 
suddenly in her face. Had he vexed her ? 
he thought. She had been so frank with 
him when they had been out together; 
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she had seemed so happy then; had he 
not been rather a brute, he asked himself 
all at once, to have gone out this evening 
and never to have said a word to 
her? 

He looked into her eyes, and the eyes 
seemed to him to have a changed expres- 
sion in them. 

"I am afraid you are tired to-night?" 
he exclaimed abruptly. 

" Oh no ; I have been doing nothing," 
she said. 

"Yes, you have. I think I let you 
take too long a walk this afternoon." 

" What an idea 1" And she glanced at 
him almost scornfully. 

"Well, but you look tired; you do 
indeed 1" 

Why did Hugh Ludlow not take up 
that candle, which he had already Hghted, 
and betake himself with it upstairs ? He 
knew that it would have been the wisest 
thing that he could do, and yet, instead of 
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doing it, he stood still, and went on look- 
ing into Dorothy's eyes. 

" You are either tired, or — ^vexed ?*' he 
said. 

" I think I was disappointed a little, 
because you didn't seem to want to have 
anything more to do with me ; that is all," 
she said very quietly, as if her speech was 
not one calculated to take Hugh's breath 
away. 

It certainly did take it away. He felt 
himself gasping as he clutched his candle- 
stick, and wished that he had gone 
straight upstairs. Of course he coaild 
not go now ; he must stay and say some- 
thing to her; but what in the world could he 
say that should be solacing and yet safe ? 

" How could you allow yourself to think 
such a thing ?" he exclaimed, feeling hot 
all over. "You don't mean, surely you 
cannot mean, that because I went out by 
myself just now — 
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Yes, I think I have tired you," she 
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interrupted, still in the same quiet, rather 
sad way. "I tired you, I know, with 
asking so many questions this morning/' 

" I assure you, you did nothing of the 
sort ! I protest to you, you did not !" 

"Then why did you seem so afraid 
that I should come out with you again 
this evening ? You know you were 
afraid,*' said the girl, with quiet persist- 
ence. " You hurried across the grass 
as if you were running away. Do you 
think I would have come with you 
against your will? Why did you not 
say that you wanted to take a walk 
by yourself ? You should have done that, 
and not have stolen away as if you were 
afraid of looking behind you." 

Hugh stood with his face on fire. 

" You misunderstand me ; I do assure 
you, you misunderstand me," was all he 
could hurriedly utter. 

** If you don't want me to go out with 
you, I will never go out with you again." 
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" Now, don't speak in that way ! Do 
notl You have no idea how you are 
distressing me," said the young man 
eagerly. " Not want you to go with me ! 
As if you didn't know, as well as I do 
myself, how I enjoyed our walk to-day.*' 

** I did think at the time that you had 
liked it." 

" Of course I liked it. I never took a 
walk that I liked better in my life. Why, 
if I could tell you how I have been think- 
ing of it since, and of having others like 
it," said Hugh incautiously, " you would 
know how little I deserve to have you 
believe such things of me.," 

There was a httle silence after this 
ardent speech, and then Dorothy merely 
said — 

" Well, I am glad I was wrong, because 
I should not like to think I had tired you 
so quickly ; and I did think it when you 
went out like that, in that stealthy way. 
But I quite believe what you say, and 
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now I won't keep you up any longer/' 
And, with these last words, she gently, 
though a little gravely still, extended her 
hand to him a second time. 

" You are only too good to let me have 
your company, that is what I feel ; and it 
has been a delightful day altogether," he 
said with warmth. 

And then they shook hands, and after 
this he took his candle, and went up to 
his room, and felt as he went that he had 
been something of a fool. 

" Only what in the world is a man to 
do, when a girl makes an appeal to him 
like that?" he exclaimed to himself. 
" One has not got a heart like a bit of 
bent leather. Well, it is clear I am in for 
these walks now, come what may of 
them 1" 

" What a face she has too 1" he went on 
soliloquizing after a little while. " In a 
year or two I do believe it would be dan- 
gerous to have much to do with her. 
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She is SO oddly simple and boyish yet in 
some of her ways that for the present one 
is safe enough, but in a year or two's 
time — upon my word I begin to have a 
shrewd suspicion, that if one didn't want 
to f aU in love with her, it would be safest 
then to give her a wide berth. However, 
I shall be far enough away from her 
then," he said suddenly with a half 
laugh. 




CHAPTER IV. 




HEN Hugh awoke next morning 
he murmured somethmg to him- 
self about getting up and work- 
ing. It was half -past six o'clock ; another 
sunny day, and the sparrows were twit- 
tering again with all their might. 

" It is certainly never intended in this 
house that people should sleep to a decent 
hour," he thought. " One may just as 
well get up, and try to turn the time to 
some account." 

So he rose and dressed, thinking that 
he would get an hour's reading done 
before breakfast ; only, unfortunately for 
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this good intention, just as lie was finish- 
ing his toilet his eyes caught sight of 
Dorothy in the garden. 

Should he go and speak to her, or 
should he not go? he instantly asked 
himself; and, at first, he said that he 
would not go ; but after a minute or two 
the temptation became too strong for him 
to resist. 

" Poor little soul ! she was so distressed 
last night. I should like just to go and 
say a word to her," he told himself. " I 
needn't stay, but — I think I must go and 
speak to her for five minutes." 

So he ran down stairs, and went out 
into the garden; and, having once reached 
Dorothy's side, by Dorothy's side he 
stayed. 

Why he stayed he hardly knew himself. 
" I could not help it — some how," was 
what he told himself afterwards; yet, I 
suppose, he had only failed to help it, 
because his will to help it had proved 
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weak. Perhaps she had been glad to see 
him. She had turned to him with a 
smile when she saw him coming; she had 
coloured a little, probably from a remem- 
brance of their last night's talk, and had 
been a little shy with him again for a few 
minutes; but after these minutes were 
past they grew very much at ease toge- 
ther again. 

She had a basket on her arm, and he 
asked her what she was going to put 
into it. 

" I am going to the poultry yard to 
look for eggs," she answered ; and then, 
very unnecessarily, for at this point he 
might very well have left her, and gone 
in to his work, they adjourned to the 
poultry yard together. There the eggs 
had to be diligently searched for, and it 
took a long time to find them. " For, you 
see, some of the hens hide their eggs in 
the most imlikely places," Dorothy ex- 
plained to Hugh in rather an aggrieved 
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way, " and sometimes, look as you will, 
you never find them/' 

" But we must find them all this morn- 
ing," he replied ; and set about his search 
so vigorously that Dorothy's little basket 
before long was filled to the brim. 

" You have been very useful,'* she 
said to him demurely after this, as they 
left the yard. 

" I am very glad to hear it," he an- 
swered. And then he added impulsively — 
" because now I hope you will let me help 
you again ?" 

" Oh, of course I will let you, if you 
care about it," she said simply. " I often 
get somebody to help me, if I can. Old 
Thomas comes and looks about for me 
sometimes; but he is busy about some- 
thing else, I suppose, to-day." 

" Well, I hope I can make as good a 
lieutenant as old Thomas," said Hugh a 
little piqued. 

" Oh, yes, I would rather have you," 
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answered the girl quite frankly ; " only I 
daresay on some momings-on many, per- 
haps — ^you won't be up in time." 

" But I could get up. And I will get 
up," Hugh said. 

" I should hardly have thought you 
would care to do that." 

" Why should I not ?" 

" I don't know," hesitating a little. 
" But it seems odd that you would get 
up to look for eggs when you wouldn't 
for other things." 

" But I would get up for other things 
as weU. I find it very pleasant to rise 
early. One can't get up in town. Nobody 
does, you know; but here — in a place 
like this — I think these hours before 
breakfast are dehghtful." 

He had had some vague thought that 
after he had finished that finding of the 
eggs he would leave her and go to his 
reading; but when they returned to the 
garden it seemed so difficult to turn his 
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back on the sunshine and shut himself up 
indoors. Besides the birds were still 
chirping so vociferously that he began 
to doubt the possibility, in the midst of 
such a clamour, of composing his mind 
to study, 

" It seems a pity to go into the house," 
he said abruptly. 

" Yes ; but you are not going, are 
you ?" she asked. 

" Well ! I had half thought of working 
a little; but I don't know — perhaps I 
had better give it up till after breakfast." 

" I didn't know you had meant to work. 
I think if you want to do that," she said 
quickly, " you had better go." 

" But I don't want to do it," he ex- 
claimed laughing. " There is no doubt 
at all about that." 

" Then I think you ought to do what 
you feel to be best." 

" I wish you would tell me that I ought 
to do what I feel to be pleasantest. Why 
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don't you?" He put his question still 
laughing. 

•* Because I think that would not be 
right, I am afraid it is not what your 
sister would say." 

" But you are not my sister, so why 
should you want to talk like her ?" 

" I should like to give you good advice 
—like her." 

" But you know, you told me yester- 
day that I was not grateful for good 
ad^dce — so you oughtn't to want to give 
me what I shouldn't be grateful for, I 
am very grateful to you for letting me 
stop here in the sunshine, so you should 
tell me to stop here — at least, if you care 
for my gratitude. But you will think me 
a very conceited fellow to suppose that 
you do that 1" he exclaimed laughing. 

** Oh, no !" she answered earnestly, 
without at all joining in his laugh. " I 
do care for it. I should like very much 
to do things for you that would make you 
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grateful — ^if I knew how. But," she 
added, rather sadly, " there is so little I 
can do for anybody." 

" I don't see that at all," said Hugh 
quickly. 

" Oh, but it is so. My uncle, you 
know, hardly wants me. I can't talk 
about the things he cares for. I can't 
do almost anything for him — not even sew 
on his shirt buttons, and mend his stock- 
ings, because if I did it would vex Rachel. 
I am no use to anybody here. They all 
got on without me before I came, and 
they would get on just as well without 
me again, if I went away." 

" Now, really you are talking non- 
sense !" exclaimed Hugh impulsively. 
" Why, I can't so much as imagine what 
the place would be without you ! Every 
thing might get on, of course, in a way, 
but it would be like getting on without 
the sunshine." 

** That is a very kind thing to say," 
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Dorothy answered gravely after a moment 
or two's silence, 

" It is a true thing. Anyone would tell 
you it was true." 

'' Do you think that, really ?" 

Hugh felt rather frightened as her 
earnest eyes fixed themselves solemnly on 
his face, but of course at this juncture . 
he could not draw back, so he held his 
ground, and answered boldly — 

" Of course I do !" 

" It would make me so glad if I could 
believe that you were serious." 

" Well, but you may believe that I am 
serious. You shouldn't be so scepti- 
cal." 

Hugh was getting rather uncomfortable, 
but yet what could he do but repeat his 
assurances ? 

" Then you have made me grateful 



now." 



" Oh no, there is nothing to be grateful 
about." 

H 2 
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" It seems almost too much to be told 
that one is like simshine 1" 

"But it is not too much in the very 
least. I think a great many girls are Hke 
sunshine." 

"Do you?" with rather an alert, in- 
quiring look. 

" Yes, lots of them. I think it is the 
very thing a young girl ought to be. She 
ought to make you think of sunshine, 
and flowers, and — all those kind of 
things." 

" Oh !" rather thoughtfully. " And is 
that," after a moment or two's silence, 
" what your sister Phoebe makes you 
think of?" 

Hugh burst out laughing. 

" What a way you have of bringing in 
Phoebe's name !" he exclaimed. " I wish 
you knew her that you might see the 
comedy of it. No, no, she doesn't make 
me think of sunshine." 
" Does she not ?" 
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" Not in the least. She makes me think 
of — well of scientific lectures, and Woman's 
Missions, and soupe maigre in Lent. 
Different sort of things altogether, you 
see." 

" I am so sorry that you always laugh 
so when you speak of your sister." 

" Well, then you should not suggest 
such laughable things to me." 

" I did not mean to suggest anything 
laughable. I merely asked you a ques- 
tion." 

" Yes, and it was a very funny question 
— that was all. But never mind; pray 
don't look so very much shocked at me." 

" I wish you cared for your sister 
more." 

" You are very good to wish that ; but 
really you disturb yourself far too much 
about it. I care for Phoebe quite as 
much as I need." 

"I think," with the most unembar- 
rassed frankness, looking up gravely in 
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his face, " I think there is nothing so 
little nice about you as the way in which 
you speak of her. It hurts me. I wish 
you wouldn't do it." 

" If you really don't like it of course I 
won't ; but I assure you, you naisunder- 
stand me. I have a great respect and 
regard for Phoebe. I think, in her way, 
she is a very good woman." 

" But you say she makes you think of 
soupe maigre T ' 

" Well, so she does. I can't help it." 

" Then you can't be fond of her." 

" I told you yesterday that I didn't 
profess to be what you would call fond of 
her. She is my sister, and I Uke her 
very much ; but she is not my idea of 
what a woman ought to be." 

" Do you know other women that you 
like better ?" 

"Oh yes," quickly; "I should think 
I did." 

" Many ?" 
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** Well — a good many." 

" And are some of them young ? quite 
young girls ?" 

" They are most of them girls." 

"I should like you to tell me about 
them." 

" How can you say such odd things in 
such a demure way ?" And Hugh burst 
out laughing again. " I am sure I don't 
know how to tell you about them. They 
are very nice girls — pretty, lively, and 
pleasant ; that is all." 

" But if you like them so much they 
ought to have something very good about 
them ?" 

" Well, so they have, I daresay ; only 
I don't know much about that." 

" Why ? Don't you know them 
weU?" 

" I wonder what you would call know- 
ing a girl well ? I know these as one sees 
them in society — at parties, and dances, 
and so on. And I know one or two who 
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come and stay at our house rather 
better than that." 

*• And do you Kke those ones most ?" 

" No ; I can't say I do. They are chiefly 
Phoebe's friends, not my kind," 

" I wonder whether Phoebe's friends or 
yours are the best really? I should like 
to know." 

" I don't know why there is obliged 
to be any best in the matter. Phoebe's 
friends suit her, and mine suit me ; that 
is the whole." 

" But I think," rather gravely, " Phoebe 
must know more about what girls should 
be than you can." 

" Well, it seems to me that a man 
ought to have a pretty good opinion as to 
what a girl should be ; or at any rate, as 
to what he likes her to be," Hugh said, 
stoutly, 

" Yes, that seems true, too." 

" It does not only seem true ; it is true. 
I have come to the conclusion," said 
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Hugh, with sudden emphasis; "that it 
is no use for girls to be called nice if men 
don't think them so," 

" Do you think that— really ?'' 

" I am sure of it — positive. No use at 
all," 

" Dear me !" said Dorothy. " I never 
thought about it," she began again, 
gravely, after a few moments* silence; 
"but it may be so. I suppose it is, if 
you say it ; but I wonder if it is true the 
other way, too? Are — are men no use 
unless girls like them ?" 

" Oh well, I am not so sure about 
that," said Hugh, hesitating a little ; 
"but, why — yes, I have no doubt that 
the best men are the men that women 
care the most for. It stands to reason 
that they should be, you know. You 
wouldn't be likely to think very highly 
of a man, whatever good qualities he 
had, if the best kind of women didn't 
like him." 
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" But some men are loveable, and yet 
not good," Dorothy said, in a low voice. 

" Oh yes, no doubt.'* 

" I know that, because I had a cousin 
who was so," with a sigh. 

" Had you? And did you know him?" 

" Yes ; and I liked him very much. I 
was very fond of him. You can't think 
how good he was to me, so unselfish and 
kind-hearted, and so affectionate." 

" How long was this ago ?" asked 
Hugh, rather quickly. 

"Oh, two or three years ago. I mean 
it is more than two years since T saw him 
last. He went wrong somehow; he did 
something that made everybody very 
angry, and they made him go away. 
Papa said at first that he would not let me 
say good bye to him, but I did say good 
bye to him. They allowed him to come 
once, and I said good bye, and told him 
I should never forget him. And I never 
shall," said the girl suddenly, "for he 
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may have been very bad in some ways, but 
he was very good to me. I have won- 
dered many a time if I shall ever see him 
again." 

"I hope you never will!" exclaimed 
Hugh, hurriedly. " Where did they send 
the fellow off to ? I hope they shunted 
him to the Antipodes." 

"No, they didn't," said Dorothy. 
" They sent him to New York. And I 
have had letters from him once or twice 
since he went. I promised papa that I 
wouldn't write to him often, but he said I 
might write once a year, because I begged 
him so hard to let me. It is more than a 
year, though, since I wrote my last 
letter," she said, with a sigh ; " and he 
has never answered it yet." 

" The scamp !" cried Hugh, indignantly. 
" You ought not to write to such a 
fellow. Indeed you ought not — upon my 
word." 

** You mean, because he is not good ?" 
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she asked. "Well, but his not being 
good doesn't do me any harm." 

" It seems to me, if you will allow me 
to say so, that you are not quite the right 
judge of that. It can't help doing you 
harm. It is dreadful to think of a fellow 
like that keeping up a correspondence 
with you." 

" But he asked me to write to him. He 
said — " And then she broke off abruptly. 
" I don't know that I ought to tell you 
what he said, because you are not kind 
about him." 

Why should Hugh want to know the 
arguments with which this worthless 
cousin had pressed his request ? He felt 
that he was a goose for caring to hear 
them, and yet he knew that he did care 
to hear them, and, moreover, that his soul 
was full of indignation against the repro- 
bate who (he began shrewdly to suspect 
now) had added to his other sins by doing 
something like making love to Dorothy. 
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He was silent for a few moments, and 
then Dorothy spoke again. 

** Perhaps, though, as I have told the rest 
to yon, I ought to tell you what he said, 
because it may make you think better of 
him," she said, very simply. "It was 
because he had no friend left but me that 
he wanted me to write to him. The 
others were all so angry with him, you 
know, that he was nearly reckless, and 
he said that if I gave him up too he 
should have nothing left to live for ; but 
if I held by him he would try and not let 
himself sink again." 

("The scoundrel!" muttered Hugh, 
between his teeth.) 

" So you can't wonder at my wanting to 
go on writing to him after that, can you ?" 

" I may not wonder at you being good 
enough to be willing to write to him ; but 
I hope you will never hear from him 
again. I hope that cordially," said Hugh, 
with stern earnestness. 
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" You seem to me to be very hard. 
What makes you so hard ? Would you 
treat all people who do wrong as if they 
were never to be forgiven?" she asked, 
looking at him with rather a troubled 
face. 

" I don't want to treat any people as if 
they should not be forgiven ; but I think 
for this fellow to come maudlin to you, 
when he was so bad that everybody else 
had thrown him off, and try to entangle 
you in a promise to stick by him — ^I de- 
clare, it's scandalous ! There is not a man 
alive who wouldn't say it was an unmanly 
thing to have done." 

"I can't think," she said — she was 
looking at him with wide opened eyes — 
"I can't think what in the world you 
mean !" 

"No, that is just it; that is the very 
thing that makes it so bad. If you had 
been old enough to understand what 
it meant, then it would have been 
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a different thing. But as it was, I call it 
disgraceful." 

" I wish you didn't puzzle me so," she 
said. 

" Oh, I ought to beg your pardon for 
having spoken so strongly. I should not 
have done it, I suppose ; only sometimes 
a fellow can't help being indignant. And 
I only hope this cousin may never turn 
up again — that is all." 

" Well, I don't hope that," she said 
quickly. She spoke in a firm voice, and 
the colour came a little to her face. " I 
should be glad if he came back to-morrow. 
I know he did wrong; I know he was 
very wild and foolish ; but I loved him 
when I was a child, and I love him now, 
and I should be glad to see him again ; 
yes, I should be glad with all my heart," 
said the girl, with a sudden flash in her 
eyes, and beginning to walk on rapidly 
ahead of Hugh. 

He let her go, and spoke no word 
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again. He was oddly angry, far angrier 
than there was the least reason for being, 
and altogether curiously upset. That 
little sentence that she had spoken, " I 
loved him when I was a child, and I love 
him now," went ringing in his ears as 
the distance increased between them, in 
a way that disturbed him quite absurdly. 
Of course it was not that he himself 
cared for Dorothy; it was only the 
thought that she should be thrown away 
upon such a scoundrel that so enraged 
him ; the thought that she should be 
laying up certain misery for herself by 
clinging to such a worthless scamp. 

" Of course she does not know what 
being in love means — ^I am quite aware 
of that," he told himself ; " but in the 
state of mind in which she is, she would 
marry that fellow off-hand if he came 
back and asked her, as certainly as she 
stands there." 

And Hugh shrugged his shoulders, 
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and with the indignant blood coursing 
through his veins began to take his own 
further walk in a direction the opposite to 
that taken by Dorothy. 

It was only a little while after this 
that the breakfast bell rang, and Hugh 
went indoors and presently took his seat 
at table. It was a seat that brought him 
near to Miss Wilmot, and that forced him, 
while the meal lasted, to pay various 
trifling attentions to her, such as the offer- 
ing to her of bread and butter, of eggs, 
or ham, or the like ; but, except in payment 
of such attentions, very little communi- 
cation passed between them. For the 
first time she was silent in his presence. 
He wondered if she were offended too, 
but he could not discover that. The only 
certain fact was that she was quiet : for 
the rest, he might conclude that she was 
angry, or thoughtful, as he pleased. 

" Perhaps a little of both," he said to 
himself : and in truth, for his own part, 
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if she were vexed and abstracted, he was 
rather inclined to be vexed and abstracted 
too. He had not' righted himself yet 
after their late talk : it went haunting his 
memory with a persistency that I fear 
lost him not a few of the words of gentle 
wisdom that, while they sat at table, fell 
from Mr. Calcott's lips. 

Hugh went to his work when breakfast 
was over, but to-day no strawberries 
were brought by Dorothy's kindly hands 
to refresh the weary student at his toils. 
Possibly he half expected that they would 
come, or wished that they would come 
at the least ; but they did not. 

** I believe she is offended," he began to 
think, when the morning was almost gone 
without having brought any visit from 
her, " and if she is, to a dead certainty 
she cares for that fellow more than she 
knows she does !" 

He saw nothing of Dorothy till dinner 
time, and when they met she still remained 
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more silent than her wont. She was 
silent, but also Hugh thought she was a 
little shy and deprecating. He caught 
her glancing at him once or twice, and 
though he did not quite know what her 
expression meant, it somehow pleased 
him to be the object of her glances. He 
talked to her himself a little, with com- 
posure, but in a rather ceremonious way : 
he had quite recovered his equanimity, he 
thought, and he wished to impress her 
with that fact. His manner perhaps was 
a little condescending, though to give 
him his due he was not aware of it. ** I 
was unduly heated this morning," it 
seemed to say, "but you perceive that 
you cannot ruffle me except for a 
moment." And so he smiled and talked 
formally to Dorothy, and was very 
courteous ; and the girl looked at him, 
with eyes that did not seem as if they 
were quite satisfied, or as if they quite 
understood. 

T 2 
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She was the first to rise up when the 
meal was ended. There was a seat in the 
oriel window, and she went and sat there, 
turning her face to the garden. She sat 
quite still for several minutes ; and then, 
at the end of that time, half reluctantly, 
half because he was puzzled what to do 
at all, Hugh went up to her side. 

" What a lovely afternoon it is again 1" 
he said. 

" Yes, it is beautiful," she answered 
quietly. 

" I think this is such a pretty window." 

" Yes," she replied again. 

She turned her head round after 
another moment: she glanced at the 
dinner table, where her uncle was still 
sitting reading his newspaper : then she 
looked at Hugh. 

"I should like to speak to you just 
for one minute, if you would not mind 
coming with me into the garden," she 
said gently. 
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" Certainly," he replied. 

He left the room at once, and after a 
moment or two she joined him at the 
garden door. 

" I am not going to keep you. I only 
want to say one word," she began timidly, 
as soon as they were together. " I got 
angry with you this morning, when I 
should not have got angry, and I only 
want to say that I am sorry, and — and 
will you forgive me, please?" 

" You must not talk about my for- 
giving you. It was I who was the an- 
griest," exclaimed Hugh quickly. "T 
was much angrier than you were. It 
was all my fault," he eagerly ejacu- 
lated. 

" Oh no, you are too good to put it 
that way. I was very angry. I know I 
was angry, for I was hot all over," said 
the girl persistently. ** I get in a passion 
with people that way at times, and then I 
am sorry, as I am now." 
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" Don't think about it for another 
moment," he answered earnestly. 

" I daresay you were right in what you 
said. I mean you might be right, in a 
way. Only, you know, however bad 
somebody may be that you love, if you 
really love him, you can't bear to hear 
other people speak of him harshly. If 
you did wrong, and somebody spoke 
cruelly of you, would you not be hurt if 
your friends did not stand up for you ?" 
asked Dorothy in her direct way. 

" There are such different kinds of 
wrong-doing," replied Hugh, after a 
moment's silence. " If I had done some- 
thing bad enough to make my friends 
glad to get me out of the coimtry, it 
strikes me that I'd rather hang myself 
than be mean enough to go to a girl, and 

try to — to — to entrap her into " And 

then the young man got confused, and 
muttered the rest of his sentence in- 
audibly. 
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"I don't hear what you say," said 
Dorothy, craning her neck eagerly for- 
ward. 

**Well, your cousin, in the circum- 
stances, should have let you alone ; that's 
what I say," Hugh repeated, in a clearer 
tone. 

" Poor fellow 1" said Dorothy tenderly. 
" I can't see it in that way." 

"No, you can't, I suppose; but any 
man would." 

" Well, I think you are too hard ; but 
still, don't, please, be angry with me." 

" How can you suppose for a moment 
that I am angry ?" 

" I am sorry that I said anything to you 
about poor Dick; and I am still more 
sorry that I lost my temper. But if you 
say you will forget it, then I won't 
trouble you any more ; and so now thank 
you, and I won't keep you any longer," 
said Dorothy, abruptly, and turned back 
into the house. 
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" Oh, but, Miss Wilmot, come here ! 
Where are you going ?** exclaimed Hugh. 

Now, if the young man had given him- 
self a moment to think, perhaps he would 
not have called to Dorothy to come back, 
for why, indeed, should he call her? 
when, had he reflected, he would have 
felt that it was altogether wiser and more 
fitting that she should go ; but her sudden 
movement took him by surprise ; he had 
begun to find it pleasant to talk to her ; 
they had had something like a quarrel 
together, and it was only natural that he 
should feel a desire to make up their 
quarrel more completely. He did not 
want her to go away ; he felt as though 
they were only half -reconciled yet; as 
though, if she were to go now, she would 
think him cold and indifferent — and if he 
did not want her to think him cold and 
indifferent, who could wonder at him for 
that? 

" Where are you going ?" he repeated. 
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quickly, and he involuntarily put out his 
hand as if to bring her back. 

She stood still and looked at him in a 
half wistful way. 

" I was only going back into the dining- 
room/' she said. 

"WeU, but don't. Why should you? 
I haven't seen you all day I" he exclaimed. 

She stood irresolute. 

" I don't think you want me," she said, 
simply. 

"How can you say such a thing? I 
never knew any one say such strange 
things as you do 1" 

" But I mean it." 

" Then pray leave off meaning it. Not 
want you 1 Why, if I began to fear that 
you didn't want me, that would be more 
like the truth." 

" Oh, no, that would be quite different," 
she answered, calmly. " You see so 
many people, and have to do with so 
many other girls, that it is not likely you 
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would ever care about talking to me ; but 
I see nobody." 

" As if that had anything to do with 
it !'* exclaimed Hugh, rather precipitately, 
feeling the colour coming to his face. 
Of course, he could not but comprehend 
that the inference to be drawn from 
Dorothy's speech was a flattering one, 
but at the same time its flattery was of a 
kind that rather made him shake in his 
shoes. " As if that had anything to do 
with it I I only wish it had." 

" You wish it had ?" she repeated, in a 
puzzled tone. 

" I mean," said Hugh, suddenly dash- 
ing recklessly on, " I mean, I wish your 
having nobody but me to talk to were 
likely to make you care for talking to 



me. 
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Oh, but it does," she replied, with 
the most placid frankness ; " that is what 
I intended to say. Of course it does, 
when I know so few people. One can't 
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help liking to have somebody to talk to ; 
at least, I can't/* said Dorothy, quite 
simply. "It is so dull all through the 
long day to be quite alone. Of course, I 
don't want to go away now; I only 
thought I had better go, because I was 
afraid you didn't care." 

(" Well, this beats everything !" thought 
Hugh to himself. " It would be worth a 
himdred pounds to see Phoebe's face, if 
she could be here 1") 

" I wish you knew how much I care," 
he boldly said aloud. 

"Do you mean that really? Would 
'you really rather that I stayed?" she 
asked, half wistfully. 

" I should think, indeed, that I would." 

" Then I should like to stay." And she 
looked so gratefully with her sweet eyes 
into his face that Hugh felt frightened, 
and hurriedly changed the conversation. 

"What about those strawberries of 
yours?" he said abruptly, with a laugh. 
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" You did not condescend to bring us any 
this morning." 

" No, I did not like to. Did you want 
them ?" she asked. 

" Very much. I looked out at the win- 
dow a dozen times to see if they were not 
coming.'' 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! You shall have 
them again to-morrow, and every day as 
long as they last. Should you like some 
now ?" 

" Very much." 

" Then come, and we will get them. 
But it is very hot ; we had better get our 
hats." 

They got their hats, and in five minutes 
more she was chattering to him as fast 
again as her tongue could chatter. She 
had recovered her spirits wholly, and no 
happy child could have been more joyous 
and light-hearted than she was. She 
took him to the strawberry beds, and 
there they ate and talked for half-an-hour, 
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he doing most of the eating, she of the 
talking and the gathering. 

" You see, I am so used to picking 
them that I know where all the best ones 
are," she told him, and so she insisted on 
bringing to him, and making him con- 
sume, all the largest and ripest straw- 
berries that she found, till he was 
ashamed* 

"You are giving me everything, and 
you are eating nothing yourself," he pro- 
tested in vain. 

" But I can get them all day," she 
answered; "and I like to see you eat 
them. You do it in such a nice hearty 
way, just as if you were a boy." 

He laughed when she said that. 

" I suppose I do a good many things 
as if I were a boy," he replied. 

" Oh, no, I don't think you do," she 
said, quickly; "at least, I am afraid 
not." 

" Why do you say you are afraid not ? 
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Are you so fond of boys?" There was a 

little tone of pique in Hugh's voice. 
" Yes ; I think they are very nice." 
" Nicer than men, do you mean ?" 
" Well, nicer to talk to, I think.'' 
" Do you really mean that ?" in a tone 

of amazement. 

" I have had more to do with boys than 

men— young men, I mean. Perhaps that 

is why I like them best. I have known 

one or two such very nice boys ; there 

was poor Dick — but I won't speak about 

him." 

"And who else have you known that 

you are thinking of?" 

(Hugh did not quite like this talk ; it 

seemed to him to show want of taste.) 
" Well, there was a boy in Cumberland ; 

he was the son of the clergyman there, 

and he was delightful." 

" He must have been a vara avis^ quite 

an abnormal specimen of his race, I should 

think." 
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" Tou may call him names if you like, 
but he was very nice, I know. I wish he 
lived here." 

" I wish he did ; then you might be 
talking to him now instead of to me/' 

" Yes, but I shouldn't want you to go, 
though he were here too ; I should like" 
— ^with perfect composure — " to have you 
both." 

"That is very kind of you." Hugh 
tried to speak with gravity, but the effort 
was too much for him, and he burst out 
laughing. " Do you think, then, that the 
more the merrier ?" he said. 

" No, not that exactly. But surely," 
in a surprised tone, " one may like more 
people than one ?" 

" Oh, certainly." 

" Tou like different girls ?" 

"No doubt; only," trying not to 
laugh again, " I think, when I am talk- 
ing to them, I like best to take them 
singly." 
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" Do you ? well/' thoughtfully, " that 
may be pleasanter, perhaps." 

" I suspect there is not a doubt about it." 

" I never had any way of knowing. I 
mean, I have never had any more than 
one person to talk to at a time — one person, 
like you — or Dick, you know." 

" And so you don't know how you could 
manage two or three together ?" 

" I don't know whether I should like it ; 
I might perhaps." 

" I think it is very probable you 
would." 

" Tou say that as if you were laughing 
at me ?" 

" Oh no, I think it is a sort of thing 
you would do very well, or at any rate 
very amusingly; only I am afraid you 
might end by setting them all at logger- 
heads." 

" You say so many things that I can't 
understand," gravely. " I can't think now 
why you say that ?" 
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"And I am afraid I can't explain." 

" Then you mean something by it that 
is not kind ?" 

" Not at all ! Nothing of the sort. But 
one may have quite kind things in one's 
thoughts, and yet not be able to put them 
into words." 

" I am afraid," sorrowfully, " that you 
suppose I am a very bad temper, if you 
think I should be likely to set people at 
loggerheads ?" 

" That is about the last thing in the 
world that I should suppose ! But don't 
go on troubling yourself about my having 
said that. I could not make you under- 
stand what I meant." 

" Why not ?" 

" I can't tell you why not. You will 
know probably some day ; or if you don't, 
so much the better. Now," laughing, 
" talk about something else." 

But she was looking at him still with a 
troubled expression in her eyes. 
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'' I wish, you did nob puzzle me so very 
much," she said. "You seem to me to 
say things on purpose to bewilder me. I 
can't make out what you think about me ; 
whether you think me bad, or only very 
stupid ?" 

" How could I by any possibility think 
you either the one of these things or the 
other ?" 

" I am afraid you can't help thinking 
me stupid, because, you see, you say 
things to me so often that you find 
I don't understand; but as for being 
bad, I am not bad really," with the 
gravest earnestness. " I mean, not in 
the way of liking to do harm; certainly 
not in the way of liking to make people 
quarrel, as you seem to think I should 
be." 

" That was a most unfortunate sentence 
that escaped me. Do pray try to believe 
that I did not mean it in the way you 
think." 
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" But did you not mean it in some bad 
way?" 

" T did not indeed ! I only meant — Oh, 
I can't tell you ; it is all nonsense ! Don't 
give another thought to it. Lots of girls 
would be only flattered by having such a 
thing said of them. There — let that satisfy 
you ; and now, please don't ask any more 
questions." 

She stood silent, looking on the ground 
after this, and he stood still too, looking 
at her. He knew very well that he could 
have given an explanation to her of that 
speech of his about setting people at 
loggerheads easily enough : he had but to 
say — "Suppose another fellow were to 
come here now, and you were to begin 
to talk to him in the same way in 
which you have been talking to me, do you 
not know that you would probably make 
me want to pitch him to the other side of 
the strawberry beds ?" He might have 
illustrated his meaning easily by these few 
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words, and not only easily, but, as lie was 
half comically aware, with the most per- 
fect truth. But yet, though his tongue 
itched a little to give this explanation to 
her, he said to himself that he would not 
give it ; and he did not. 

He merely stood still for a minute, and 
then he said — 

"Now don't become silent altogether, 
and make me feel that it is my fault 
again, as you did yesterday; I shall be 
driven to think I am a terrible bear if 
I am always silencing you in this way. 
Talk again about something else. What 
shall we talk of ? I thought you had been 
going to show me some other walk to- 
day?" 

" Yes, but it is too late, is it not?" she 
said. 

"I don't know; it is very little more 
than three o'clock." 

" Then we have two hours. We might 
go to the river, perhaps ?" 
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" So we might, and paddle up it in that 
wonderful boat of yours." 

" Have you seen my boat ?" 

" Well, I saw an old tub by the water 
side last night that I supposed might be 
it." 

" Tou say that very contemptuously. 
Tou would be ashamed to row in it, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"I will row in any mortal thing you 
like, if you will come with me." 

" Oh, I will come, of course." 

And so they went, and Hugh unmoored 
the clumsy boat, and they rowed for 
a little way up the river. Dorothy sat 
in the stern and steered, and Hugh with 
his oars in his hands sat facing her, and 
talked to her, and looked at her as he 
talked. 

It was a pleasant occupation for a 
summer afternoon — so pleasant that he 
almost felt a little afraid of it. He had 
begun by this time to find it very delight- 
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fal to look into that beautiful face of 
Dorothy's, to watch the changing expres- 
sions he could bring into it, to try how 
often he could make her eyes meet his; 
and sitting opposite to her, and resting 
presently on his oars, he could pursue 
this amusement with singular facility. 

" I think there is pretty well nothing 
in the world so delightful as being in a 
boat !" he excla,imed, after he had been 
enjoying his position extremely for some 
time. " To be one of two people in a boat 
seems to me about as perfect felicity as 
one can ever hope to know in our present 
state of existence." 

** Do you think so?" asked Dorothy, a 
little surprised. " Well, it is very nice, 
but I would hardly speak so strongly about 
it as that. I get tired of being on the 
river much sooner than of being on the 

hills." 

« 

" Oh, so should I get tired of the river 
if I were to be on it alone ; but what I 
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said was, to be one of two in a boat. 
That makes all the difference — to me, I 
mean. It wouldn't make much to you, I 
suppose ?" 

" Oh yes, it would," she said simply. 
" Having somebody with you makes a 
difference everywhere. Tt does not seem 
to me that one feels it more on 
the water than anywhere else ; that is 
all." 

" Well, but that is just where I differ 
from you. Two people in a boat are to 
me like two people alone in the world, 
who have washed their hands of all the 
cares of life, and are in a state of mind to 
be content to glide on for ever, like the 
Lotus eaters, and dream, and — forget," said 
Hugh, bringing out the last word rather 
with a jerk, having substituted it hurriedly 
for some other word which had risen to 
his lips involuntarily, but which it would 
have been impossible to have uttered to 
Dorothy's face. 
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" I don't much like those sad old 
Lotus eaters," the girl said quickly. ** I 
don't like peoplq to dream as thej did, 
and make themselves good for nothing. 
Row on a Uttle again now, please. I 
think I care more for movement and life 
than you do. I wonder if you are indolent ? 
Do people call you indolent ?" she suddenly 
asked. 

" Now, how can you expect me to 
criminate myself by answering such a 
question as that ?" he replied. " I may 
have enemies who speak evil of me, but if 
I have, why should I be expected to repeat 
their slanders ?" 

" Well, but it seems to me that you are 
rather indolent." 

"Why? Because I like to sit here 
and rest upon my oars ?" 

" I don't judge you only by that." 

" What else do you judge me by 
then ?" 

" I think," hesitating a little—" I think 
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there are a good many things that you 
don't put your heart into." 

" That is an odd charge for you to 
make. There are some things, I am afraid, 
that I am in danger of putting my 
heart a good deal too much into." 

" I shouldn't think you could do that 
easily, if the things were good." 

" I wouldn't have you be too sure of 
that." 

" Well, I am not sure, of course ; but are 
you not too indifferent about some things ? 
Tou have come here to work, and, do you 
know, it does not seem to me that you care 
very much about working ?" 

" I don't know what reason you have 
to think so," rather quickly. "I reiad 
seven hours a day." 

" Ye-es," in a dubious tone. 

" Do you suppose that that is not long 
enough?" 

" Oh yes. I should think it was quite 
long enough, only — 
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" Well, really I think you are rather 
hard upon a fellow I What have you got 
in your mind against me ?" 

"Nothing. I am not thinking any- 
thing against you at all. I only mean, 
you don't give me the impression of being 
very much in earnest." 

" Upon my word — I" 

" Well, you don't. You can't help it, I 
suppose, but do you know, I can't get to 
feel yet that you care very much about 
anything — except, as you say, sitting in a 
boat. You do seem to like that." 

" I declare you are too bad ! I can't 
think what makes you say such things to 
me!" 

" I suppose if you had been brought up 
in the country you would have been 
different. I can imagine that in town 
people get indolent very quickly. They 
have so many luxuries, and everything is 
made so easy for them, and there are so 
many things to care for a little, that I 
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suppose they get tired, and do not care 
for anything very mucli." 

" What a fantastic theory ! But do you 
know you are making all that up out of 
your own head ? To begin with, you are 
quite wrong in concluding that I was 
brought up in town. I lived almost 
entirely in the country till I was twelve 
years old, and then I went to Eton. Well, 
Eton is not town. And now I am at 
Oxford, and to be sure, you may call 
Oxford town if you like, but at any rate 
I don't spend half the year there. As for 
your notion that I have lived a life so 
broken up amongst multitudes of things 
to care for that I never have been able 
heartily to care for any of them, that is 
an utter delusion." 

" I only thought it might possibly be so." 

" But it is not so, or anything resem- 
bling so." 

" Well then, that does not account for 
it." 
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" Account for what ?" 

" For — your indolence, you know." 

" I do think it is very cruel of you to 
go on insisting that I am indolent, with- 
out any proof, except that I like to sit in 
a boat. Now, it is my firm belief that 
people of all kinds of temperaments like 
to sit in boats.'* 

" Yes, but you seem to give yourself up 
to it so." 

" That does not prove indolence. It 
shows on the contrary that I like to throw 
myself heartily into what I do." 

" Oh, no !" 

" I assure you it does, if you could 
read it rightly." 

" But sitting in a boat is such a lazy 
kind of thing." 

" Well, sitting in a boat may be, but 
rowing in a boat is not." 

" I wish you would row a little then. 
Do you know it is getting so late? It 
is a quarter to five, and my uncle 
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will be ready for tea before we can get 
home." 

"I don't believe Mr. Calcott would 
think about tea, though you kept him 
without it till midnight. However, if 
you say we must go home, we will go, 
though it is a terrible pity, I think,'* said 
Hugh, with a half sigh, and a half laugh, 
as he took to his oars again at last, and 
turned the boat's head round. 



CHAPTER V. 




" ""="-^' BEGIN to think that life here 

is a very pleasant sort of 
thing, very much like what it 
must have been in Arcadia," thought 
Hugh Ludlow to himself one morning. 

It was more than a week now since he 
had come to Llanwyck, and each day had 
passed in the same pleasant and placid 
routine of work and play as the two first 
had done — work that was regular and 
monotonous, and perhaps at times to the 
young man (who was, in truth, no great 
student) a little dull ; and play of a kind 
that — well, that did not lose its flavour by 
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repetition. "If she were only a very 
little different from what she is, it would 
be a dangerous business for me, and that 
is the truth of it," Hugh had begun to 
say frankly to himself. 

But, as it was, the pleasure of being 
with Dorothy was only enhanced by the 
slightest flavour of danger, a mere soupgon 
of that element, just sufl&cient to give 
relish to their intercourse, and prevent its 
familiarity from palling on him. There 
were moments, no doubt, in which he 
thought himself half in love with her, but 
fortunately such moments rarely endured 
beyond the hour that gave them birth; 
if in her character of woman she half 
enchanted him, in her character of boy 
she rapidly dissolved the enchantment 
again, and left him heart whole. " I 
never knew anybody in the least like 
you. You are the oddest mixture of 
all kinds of things that I ever came 
across," he told her laughingly one 
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day, when his first week at Llanwyck was 
ending. 

He used sometimes, when he was re- 
garding her most as a boy, to say very 
outspoken things to her, and these expres- 
sions of opinion would impress her, and 
even occasionally hurt her, more than he 
guessed. For Dorothy, in spite of her 
frankness and fearlessness, had her share 
of sensibility, and if she was boyish in 
some of the things she said and did, 
yet was not boyish in any defiant desire 
to be so, but only from ignorance, and 
the circumstances of her bringing up. 
There was all a woman's nature in her, 
and how near that woman's nature was to 
being aroused, Hugh Ludlow, perhaps, as 
he accepted her frank invitations to amuse 
himself with her day after day, as he 
talked to her, and teased her, and now 
quarrelled, now flirted, with her — Hugh 
Ludlow, I think, for a good while failed 
at all clearly to comprehend. 
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He never meant to vex her when he 
made such speeches to her as the one I 
have written above, yet these words when 
he said them brought the colour to her face. 

" Am I odder than other people ?" she 
asked, in rather a wistful way. 

"Well, I think you are," he replied. 
" You are always giving me the queerest 
little shocks and surprises. Now I knew 
I should make you open your eyes at 
that !" and he began to laugh. 

" I wish you would tell me what you 
mean," she answered gravely. 

" But I can't possibly do that." 

" You can't ?" 

" No, I can't. You wouldn't under- 
stand me in the least. And besides, I 
don't want you to understand. When 
people are made conscious of their ways, 
you know, then their ways cease to have 
any charm." 

" But I don't think you were speaking 
of anything in me that you liked?" 
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" You were wrong then, for I was. I 
was speaking of something very peculiar 
that is in you, and that you will lose, I 
daresay, some day ; but when you do lose 
it I shall be very sorry." 

" And you won't tell me what it is ?" 

" No." 

"I don't want to be unlike other 
people," she said earnestly after a little 
silence. ** I know you think I am unlike, 
because you laugh at me so often ; but it 
would be kinder," said the girl gravely, 
and almost reproachfully, " if instead of - 
aughing, you would tell me sometimes 
when I say things that I had better 
riot." 

" But then you never say things that I 
think you had better not. You say things 
that — well, that other girls don't; but 
I like them." 

" Do you ?" a little doubtfully. 

•* I am sure you know I do." 

" I know you laugh at them, but then 
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you would laugh at a clown, if he amused 
you." 

" But you are not a bit like a clown, 
you know." 

" Perhaps not ; but without meaning it, 
I may amuse you in the same sort of 
way." 

"You must have a very remarkable 
conception of the way in which clowns 
amuse people I Did you ever see one P" 

" No." 

" Were you never at a pantomime, or 
even at a circus ?" 

" No." 

" How I should like to take you to one ! 
— or to a play of any kind ; I shouldn't 
mind whether it was a pantomime, or what 
it was. I would give fifty pounds to do it ! 
I should like to plant you in a box in 
front of the stage, and then to sit down 
and watch your face." 

" I should like to see a play certainly, 
and it would be very nice to go to one 
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with you. I wonder — " with a. little sigh, 
" if I ever shall I" 

" Perhaps you may. If you ever come 
up to town, I will get my mother to ask 

you.'' 

" But I might not like to go with your 
mother," rather quickly. 

" Oh, I would go, too, you know. We 
would only take my mother with us 
because — well, because that is how people 
do things in towns." 

" What ! take their mothers every- 
where with them ? Young men ?" said 
Dorothy, opening her eyes wide in sur- 
prise. 

"No, no, not exactly; that would be 
too much for the old ladies," Hugh 
hastened to explain. " But you see, this 
is how it is ; a box holds four people, and 
if you and my mother and I, and possibly 
Phoebe, were all to make a party, and fill 
one together, why, that would look com- 
fortable, and —domestic, you know." 
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" Well, it would be very nice, I dare- 
say, — though I think I would rather go 
with you alone," replied Dorothy, placidly. 
" But I shall never be in London, I am 
afraid.'* 

" Oh yes, you will. Everybody comes 
to London, sooner or later. You will 
come some day, depend upon it. Only no 
days in London will ever be as good as 
these days," he suddenly added, in a tone 
between jest and earnest. 

" Not as good as these days I" she re- 
peated, with a laugh. "Why, these 
days must seem very dull to you ? I like 
them, because of course it makes it more 
cheerful for me to have you here ; but I 
am sure you must find it so very, very 
quiet ?" 

" Well, and may I not like quiet days ? 
Yes, it is very, very quiet here ; but it is 
also very, very delightful." 

" Do you really think that ?" the girl 
asked quickly. 
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" I don't know how I could help think- 
ing it. I think sometimes that I should 
like to go on living like this for all the 
rest of my days. I shouldn't wonder, 
when the end of September comes, that 
you may have to turn me out by main 
force." 

" Oh, but we wouldn't try to turn you 
out," she said, with rather a bright flush 
on her face. ** We would let you stay as 
long as you liked ; only winter is so differ- 
ent from summer," she added suddenly. 
" You would not care to stay, I am afraid, 
when winter came." 

** I wouldn't have you make sure of 
that. Think of the pleasant winter even- 
ings we could spend ! What long talks 
we should have, sitting over the fire !" 

" Yes," she said quickly. 

" I wonder whether you will ever think 
of me when you sit over the fire alone ?" 

" I don't think you need wonder about 
that. How could I help thinking of 
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you?" and she looked up frankly in his face. 

" I shall be at Oxford then, you know, 
living a solitary life, and burning the 
midnight oil." 

" Do you mean to work hard when you 
go back to Oxford ? I hope you do," a 
little wistfully. 

" Yes, of course I do. I always mean 
to work hard." 

" But you don't always do it." 

" That is a cruel retort !" 

"I don't mean it to be cruel. You 
don't work very hard, I think— do you?" 

" I shall work all the better if—" 

And then, having begun his sentence 
rather eagerly, Hugh pulled himself up 
with a laugh, and stopped abruptly. 

"If what?" 

" Well, T was going to say a foolish 
thing, so I had better not say it." 

" But you so often say foolish things 
that I don't see that one more or less need 
matter much." 
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"Well, if you think that is a way to 
encourage a man — I" 

" But I don't see why it need, really — 
so you had better say it." 

" No, I couldn't now. You would re- 
ceive it in a wrong spirit. I couldn't say 
it unless I felt a moderate certainty of 
meeting with sympathy. But you have 
not much sympathy with people, Miss 
Wilmot. For a girl of your age I think 
you are remarkably hard." 

" You are not saying that seriously, 
are you ?" in rather a startled way. 

" Yes, I am; if I had kept a list of all 
the cutting things you have said to me 
since I came here, I do believe you would 
be surprised at it yourself. My experi- 
ence of you is that you have a painfully 
critical way of regarding people." 

" Oh, no !" 

" But you have indeed. Wherever you 
can find a weak point you put your finger 
on it. You like to find out secret faults, 
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and drag them ruthlessly to the light of 
day/' 

" Oh, you shouldn'^t say such things ! 
You don't mean them reaUy, do you?" 
with a face full of distress. 

"Why? you wouldn't mind though I 
did, I am sure." 

" Not mind !" 

" I don't think you would mind any- 
thing that I said about you. You are too 
independent." 

" You are laughing at me now.' 

" Well, but are you not independent ? 
I can tell you, you would think you were, 
if you could compare yourself with other 
girls I know." 

" It seems to me that I am just the 
reverse of that. I am always asking ad- 
vice from people, and wanting them to 
tell me things. I am sure I have asked 
you to tell me a great many things ; only 
I don't think," quickly, " that I will do it 
any more, because you are not kind to me." 
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" Now, if you will say that you will cut 
me to the heart I If you are going to tell 
me that you mean to stop talking to me 
I shall go straight away." 

'' Straight away ! Where ?" 

" To London, or Norfolk, or Oxford, 
or anywhere you like. Only I won't stay 
here." 

" But I did not say anything about not 
talking to you," after a surprised pause 
of a few moments. 

" Yes, you did ; you said I was not kind 
to you, and so you would give up having 
anything more to do with me." 

" I wonder how you can be so very in- 
correct as you are. If you were giving 
your evidence about anything before a 
judge," severely, "I think you would 
get into all kinds of trouble." 

" If you were the judge I am sure I 
should ; but all judges are not hard, like 
you. There are a great many pleasant 
kindly men on the Bench, who would 
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understand my make of mind com- 
pletely, and have entire sympathy with 
it." 

" I think they would be very strange 
judges then." 

** It is only your want of knowledge 
that makes you think so." 

" Is it ?" a little doubtfully. 

" Yes, that is how you go so wrong. 
You make up your mind on insufl&cient 
experience. At your age, and knowing 
so little of the world as you do, you 
ought hardly to make up your mind about 
anything." 

" I wonder," gravely, " if you really 
mean that ?" 

He looked into her wistful eyes, and 
laughed. He had begun to be rather fond 
of saying things that should make those 
grey eyes fix themselves on his with per- 
plexity, or questioning, or even with dis- 
tress ; he had begun to like to tease, and 
almost to vex her, that he might have 
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the idle pleasure after lie had vexed her 
of clearing the cloud he had called up away, 

" What does it matter whether I mean 
it or not ?" he said now, laughing at the 
anxiety in her face. " You don't believe 
anything that I tell you, you know ; you 
are fast making up your mind that I am 
given over to the father of lies." 

" How can you talk so ?" 

"Because it is perfectly true; you 
don't believe a word I say ; you look down 
from the lofty heights of your own truth- 
fulness, and find me so far down in the 
abyss that you can hardly see me; but 
then the fault may be in your vision, you 
know, for all that." 

," I don't like you to-day," in a half 
grieved tone. "I don't think you are 
good." 

" Do you ever either like me or think I 
am good ?" 

" Yes, I do often ; or at least, I did. 
I don't think you are as good now," 
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gravely, " as I hoped you were at 
first." 

" I am very sorry to hear that." 

" But it is your own fault. You tried, 
I think, to seem good at first ; but now 
you don't seem to care." 

" So that is how you judge, is it ? I 
don't seem to care what I make you think 
of me ; is that what you mean ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, that is not only not true, but 
it is about as far from true as anything 
ever was in this world ; I care ten times 
more what you think of me now than I 
did a fortnight ago." 

" Do you ?" slowly, and not in a tone 
of much credulity. 

" Yes, ten times, twenty times, a hun- 
dred times more. See what mistakes you 
make through judging from appearances !" 

They were standing facing one another 
on one of the garden walks ; he had 
propped his back against a tree, and was 
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standing regarding her from that position 
with a good deal of laughter in his eyes ; 
she had been gardening, and was standing 
leaning on her rake in front of him, with 
a face that was a little troubled and a 
little uncertain. 

" But people must judge from appear- 
ances ; there is often nothing else to 
do." 

" Wise people always do something 
else, or at any rate something more. They 
always keep their eyes open to the fact 
that what is on the surface may deceive." 

" I wish then," with a sigh, " that 
people would behave so that it did not 
deceive." 

" They will never do that. The world 
can't go about wearing its heart upon its 
sleeve. That would be an intolerable state 
of things." 

" Would it ?" hesitatingly. 

** Why, just imagine it ! Conceive us all 
saying everything that came into our 
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heads, and letting all our thoughts be 
read as if our faces were a printed book ! 
I should go and hang myself, for I should 
get into such a mess before the first day 
was over that there would be no other 
way out of it." 

She made a httle impatient movement, 
and turned away. 

" I think you try to persuade me that 
you are very bad; but that is only 
another of the things you say that are 
not true, I suppose," she replied rather 
wearily. " You say a great many things 
that I don't hke. I can't help talking to 
you; but do you know," said the girl aU 
at once, simply and gravely, ** I am be- 
ginning to think that I was happier before 
you came." 

" Now don't say that I" he exclaimed, 
rousing himself at this speech with sud- 
den energy from his lazy attitude. 
" Why, that is the crudest thing, I be- 
lieve, that you ever said to anyone." 
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" I did not mean to be cruel," she said 
quickly. 

" But it only makes it worse for you to 
put it that way; it shows what a hard, 
heartless wretch you think me, if you sup- 
pose I could hear you say I had made you 
less happy, and not mind a bit about it." 

" But I did not mean — exactly — that. I 
am not less happy in some ways ; indeed 
I am happier ; it is only — there is some- 
thing else — I don't know how to put it. 
Sometimes when you talk to me, I mean," 
she said gravely, " you tell me things that 
I don't want to know, and that only 
make me sad." 

" Then I am a brute to do it," he ex- 
claimed. " Only don't you understand that 
we say — we foolish people who are not 
good like you — we say so many stupid 
things in jest ? It is a bad habit ; I am 
always teazing you, I know, and you are 
very good not to turn your back upon me 
altogether. 
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"I could not do that," she said. 

" Because it would not be practicable, 
you mean ?" 

" No, I mean, because I should be 
sorry ; you know I should be sorry. You 
know," quickly, "that I like to talk to 
you." 

There were dangerous moments when 
Dorothy uttered speeches which had the 
effect of making Hugh's heart give an odd 
kind of leap — moments which he ought to 
have been careful not to encourage, he 
knew, and yet which he had been reck- 
less enough to encourage more than once 
or twice. 

" I don't know anything of the kind : I 
wish I did," he said. 

" But I am sure you know, for I have 
told yon often." 

" That you like to talk to me ?" 

" Yes ; is it not natural ? — when I have 
nobody else to talk to." 

" Well !" with a burst of laughter, '' I 
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think you beat all the people I ever knew 
for the way in which you can take the 
soul out of a compliment ! You like to 
talk to me just because you have nobody 
else to talk to I What a thing to say to a 
poor fellow !" 

" But I did not put it that way ; it was 
you who put it so. I talk to you," ear- 
nestly, " because I like to do it — very much 
indeed. I always like to do it when you 
are nice. Only you are not nice some- 
times." 

" And that is the condition, 1 am 
afraid, in which you think I have been 
to-day ? And so at this moment you are 
heartily tired of me ?" 

'' N — o, not tired; only 1 think perhaps 
we had better stop talking now." 

'' Why ? for fear that if we went on 
we should quarrel ? But we never quarrel, 
you know ; I only sometimes try to maJke 
you angry." 

" Yes, and you shouldn't do that." 
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" I know I shouldn't ; but then you, 
on your side, shouldn't propose to walk 
away as soon as I begin to do it; you 
would be acting in a much more christian 
spirit if you stayed and corrected me." 

" Yes, and then you would laugh at my 
correction. When I tell you that you say 
things you oughtn't, don't you always 
laugh ?" 

" Well, what better thing would you 
have me do ? You wouldn't have me get 
cross ?" 

" I think you might be a httle serious 
sometimes." 

" But I don't want to be serious. I shall 
be serious enough in the dark days that 
are coming." 

" What dark days ?" rather quickly. 

" The days when I shall be back in 
Oxford ; when I shall be solitary in my 
den, and have no pear tree to lean against, 
and no — no Dorothy Wilmot to talk non- 
sense to." 
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" That won't be for a long time yet.'* 

" No, not for more than two happy 
months, fortunately." 

" And when the time comes you will be 
very glad to go, I am afraid ; it will be 
I who will be sorry then — not you." 

" I shall be tired of living here by that 
time then, you think, do you ?" 

** Yes, I think you will. You like being 
here just now, I suppose, because it is 
all new to you ; but I imagine that you 
are very changeable," said the girl sud- 
denly, looking with her large serious eyes 
in his face. " You may like things very 
much for a time, but I should think you 
soon tire of them, and want something 
new." 

Hugh laughed, but yet though he 
laughed, he winced a little. 

"Why should I be accused of being 
more like a weather-cock than anybody 
else ?" he said quickly. " Of course I 
change sometimes — everybody does j you 
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don't expect me to like to play at marbles 
now beca;ase I liked to play at marbles 
when I was eight years old ?" 

" No, of course not. I know that people 
must change in many ways." 

** If they did not they might just as 
well be fossils." 

" Yes. Only some are faithful naturally, 
and some are fickle." 

" And you have made up your mind, 
apparently, that I belong to the class of 
fickle ones ?" 

** Oh no, I have not made up my mind. 
I only thought that perhaps it might be so." 

" Then don't make up your mind. Wait 
and see." 

" Very well." 

" As I told you just now, nothing ought 
to be avoided more than hasty judgments." 

" Yes, I know that." 

" They are terrible things. One of them 
might set a sword between you and me 
for ever." 
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" Oh no ! I don't think that is likely." 

" It is in the highest degree likely. If 
you let yourself be led astray — " 

But Hugh's voice at this moment was 
suddenly drowned by the ringing of the 
breakfast bell, and Dorothy laid down her 
rake. 

"I didn't think it was so late," she 
said. "You have been making us talk 
nonsense all this time, and I had meant 
before breakfast to rake over both these 
beds." 

" Well — people must talk nonsense 
sometimes : and you can rake, you know, 
when I am gone." 

And then they went back into the 
house. 

It was a very delightful life that Hugh 
was leading. Perhaps it was a little odd 
too, the young man often thought to him- 
self ; but yet, if nobody else found fault 
with it, could he himself be expected to 
object? Certainly nobody else did find 
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fault with it. If Dorothy had been 
actually a boy, her constant companionship 
with Hugh could not have been more 
calmly regarded than it was both by Mr. 
Calcott and by herself. 

" I daresay the way in which people 
manage these things in general is really a 
great mistake," Hugh had begun to think 
complacently. " We give ourselves a vast 
deal of trouble to keep our girls under 
their mothers' wings, and if they are not 
under their mothers' wings what is the 
amount of risk that they run after all ? 
People are not thinking for ever of falling 
in love with one another : and, even if 
they were, I do believe a man is more 
likely to fall in love with a girl if he has 
some trouble to get near her than he 
would be with any one he is thrown with 
as I am with Dorothy. Why, charming 
as Dorothy is, I couldn't fall in love with 
her if I tried. One gets all the fun of 
flirting with her without any of the 
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danger. I never knew anything so 
ridiculous, or so innocent, as it all is. 
She is just enough of a woman to give a 
delightful flavour to the whole thing, 
and just enough of a boy, or a child, or 
whatever other word one may like to use, 
to make it all quite harmless. I really 
do think that if more of such frank inter- 
course were to be countenanced, there 
would be less folly, and prudery, and 
nonsense of all kinds in the world." And 
Hugh, when he made a speech to himself 
of this kind (and he made such speeches 
at present pretty often), would believe that 
he was taking a wide and sensible, and 
quite unbiassed view of the matter, and 
would address himself with fresh zeal to 
his pleasant intercourse with Dorothy, 
convinced, or, at least, if not quite con- 
vinced, yet assuring himself that he was 
so, that in their free and close com- 
panionship there lay no danger either for 
himself or her. 
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They had had many walks together by 
this time, and they had many more as the 
days went on, amongst the hills for the 
most part, for her feet seemed always 
most naturally to turn in that direction. 
One afternoon she told her uncle that she 
wanted to take Mr. Ludlow so long a 
walk that they could not be home till 
supper time, and on this occasion Hugh, 
with but small compunction, I am afraid, 
lost his customary after tea reading, 
and from two o'clock till eight he and 
Dorothy climbed the hills together, or sat 
on the hill side and talked. This was the 
longest unbroken time that they spent in 
one another's company during the first 
month of Hugh's stay at Llanwyck 

It was a delightful expedition, and 
Hugh enjoyed it amazingly. The day, 
the country, and Dorothy herself were 
all charming. " The only pity in a holiday 
like this is that it should ever come to 
an end," he exclaimed with enthusiasm 
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when the labour of the hill's ascent had 
been achieved, and they were resting on 
the summit. 

" Yes ; but if one good day passes away 
-another comes," she replied happily ; "and 
there are a great many nice days now. 
That is partly because you are here," she 
added simply. ** It will seem very dull, I 
am afraid, when you go away." 

"T can't believe you think so really," 
he said. "If I were not here, you would 
have some pleasant book with you now, 
I daresay— -a volume of Wordsworth, 
perhaps — and you would be reading lofty 
sonnets instead of talking frivolously with 
me. 

" But I don't think we have been talk- 
ing frivolously," she said. "You have 
not been nearly so foolish to-day yet as 
you often are." 

He laughed when she said that. 

" I am beginning to get used to these 
peculiar compliments of yours, and they 
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don't make half the impression on me that 
they did," he told her. " I don't think I 
shall take any further notice of them at all, 
for I know you don't mean half you say. 
Now, tell me truthfully; don't you like 
us to be foolish sometimes ?" 

*' Oh yes ; only I think you are foolish 
too often." 

" But you would rather have me so 
than wise too often, wouldn't you ?" 

"I don't know that. I like wise 
people.^ 

" I don't believe you know any, except 
your uncle." 

" Well, he is very wise, and I love him 
dearly." 

" I am afraid, though, you wouldn't 
love me dearly, however wise I were— so 
I may just as well be as is natural to me. 
Besides, you can't want me to be like your 
uncle surely, at one-and-twenty ?" 

" Oh no ! I never said so." 
I thought you meant me to assume it 
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You are always so severe upon me that I 
never can get you to tell me that you are 
pleased with me as I am." 

" But I do tell you that sometimes. I 
am sure I have often told you so." 

"I should like you to tell me so 
again. You can't say a good thing too 
often." 

" I think you must be very vain. You 
like so much to be praised. Do people 
praise you much in your own house ?" 

"That is a home question with a 
vengeance ! Do you think it is quite fair 
to ask a man what happens to him in the 
bosom of his family?" 

" I don't know. I only wanted to hear 
whether your sister was always saying 
things in praise of you ?" 

" What an evil nature you must have ! 
I guessed very little what you were when 
I saw you first. I beheve your heart 
is full of satire, and cruelty, and all 
iniquity !' 
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" Yes ; but about what TPhoebe says to 
you ?" 

" Did you never hear that the best 
people are often unappreciated by their 
nearest belongings ? That is the reason 
why I yearn so for a little sympathy and 
commendation from you. But you won't 
give them to me." 

" I don't believe you would care for 
anything I could give you." 

"I wouldn't? That is what you 
think ?" 

"No. I am afraid you would not. 
Though I should like you to care," said 
the girl quickly, but in her usual entirely 
unembarrassed way. 

" You are about as wrong as you ever 
were in your life. I don't dare to tell you 
how wrong you are. I care so much that 
— Oh, well now, talk about something 
else. Come, you don't want me really 
to be as wise as Mr. Calcott is, do 
you ?" 
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" No, no. But still — indeed you are 
too foolish often. I don't think I ever 
knew anybody else who talked so much 
nonsense as you do." 

"I don't think you have ever known 
anybody else to compare me with ? of my 
own age, I mean. Have you ?" 

" Oh yes," quietly. " I have known 
several." 

" Indeed ?" pricking up his ears. 
Where, pray?" 
In Cumberland. Young men used 
to come and course with my father. 
Young men, and old ones too. And 
sometimes I talked to them, and they 
were generally very quiet and shy." 

" And so, because they were shy with 
you, you concluded that they were all 
models of wisdom and gravity ? The 
cubs ! I am glad they were shy ! You 
would have found their talk very delight- 
ful probably, if they had given you much of 
it. And so these are the fellows you want 
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to compare me with — to my disadvan- 
tage ?" 

" I said that they didn't talk nonsense 
like you, that was all. I like you a great 
deal better than I did them." 

" Oh, you do P' 

" My uncle says you are too light ; he 
says you have not enough ballast in you ; 
and I think he is right. But yet, I sup- 
pose, if you were always grave and sen- 
sible, and if you cared for nothing but 
books, you wouldn't be yourself; it 
wouldn't be you, then, at all, but some 
one else." 

"And we should have no pleasant 
walks together ? and you would have no- 
body to toil with you up to places like 
this ? and I should read from dawn till 
sunset, and talk about the ancient Grreeks, 
and " 

** And I should be very sorry," Dorothy 
struck in quietly. 
^ " Would you really, I wonder ?" 
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"I think I should be sorry, now, I 
should not have minded at first, of course, 
if you had turned out — like that ; but now 
it would be very different." 

" Do you know," said Hugh, abruptly, 
after a few moments, (** I am going to 
say something that will shock you, I am 
afraid, but, do you know,) I have been 
thinking sometimes lately that it is a 
pity you were not my sister, instead of 
Phoebe." 

" Have you ?" She turned round to 
him with a little colour in her face, and a 
shy, glad look in her eyes. " But you 
might have two sisters," she said quickly. 

" To be sure, so I might. Only I can't 
conceive of you and Phoebe as bearing 
any relationship to one another. You 
see, I should like you to be my sister, but 
I shouldn't like you to be hers." 

" I shouldn't mind being hers." 

" Well, but it isn't a question of what 
you would mind; it is I who couldn't 
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stand it. It would not be so bad, no 
doubt, as if I had another brother, and you 
were to be his sister too ; that is a thing 
I could not endure. But, thank heaven, 
I haven't got a brother !" 

" I think you are very wicked to thank 
heaven for that." 

"Very likely I am. The thought of 
having one makes me feel wicked. What 
I wish for is a sister for myself ; I don't 
want to be providing one for other 
people," 

" I wonder whether it would be nice if 
people could choose their own brothers and 
sisters ! I remember when you first came 
that I did not think I should like to have 
you for a brother — but that was a month 
ago." 

" Yes, that was a long time ago." And 
then a little pause. ** Would you take me 
for your brother now ?" 

She did not answer at once. After a 
moment or two she said dubiously, 
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" I don't know. I am not quite sure ; 
but — " she gave a half -shy look into his 
face, "yes, I suppose I would." 

Hugh gulped down something that 
seemed to rise suddenly into his throat. 
What foolish proposition was this that he 
was making to Dorothy ? He almost 
knew that he had never felt less like 
her brother than he did at this moment, 
when he was proposing to stand in that 
relationship to her. He almost knew 
this, and he might have known it alto- 
gether if he would, only he sud- 
denly caught the warning angel who 
was whispering to him by the throat, 
and silenced the revelation he was 
making. 

"The very safest thing I could do 
would be to establish a sort of claim 
to treat her like a sister," he assured 
himself confidently next moment, and 
proceeded on his course with a light 
heart. 
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"Well, then, sister Dorothy," he said. 
** You know, if you are to be my sister, 
it will sound odd for me to call you * Miss 
Wilmot.' " 

" Oh, yes, of course," she said, placidly. 

" And you must not call me * Mr. Lud- 
low,' either ; you must call me * Hugh. 

" I don't know ; that seems difEerent, 
she replied. " I don't think I could do 
that ; it would sound too strange." 

" It wouldn't sound a bit strange to 
me ; it would only sound very pleasant. 
You are so fond of making Phoebe a 
pattern in everything; you don't sup- 
pose, do you, that Phoebe calls me ' Mr. 
Ludlow?'" 

" Oh, no ; but then she is a real 
sister." 

*'And you are an adopted sister — a 
chosen sister, which is something a great 
deal better." 

" I can't think that." 

"No, you have foolish notions, which 
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you ought to get rid of, about blood 
being thicker than water. Now, blood is 
often by no means thicker than water; 
you may be far more of a true sister to 
me, if you will, than Phoebe is." 

"I am afraid you should not say 
that." 

But though she told him that he should 
not say it, his words sent the blood in a 
quick flush to her face, and, of course, he 
saw it come, and knew what brought 
it. 

" Why should I not say it, when it is 
true ?" 

** But it ought not to be true. And, 
besides, you can't tell yet; you have 
known me only such a little while." 

" I have known you long enough to be 
sure that I could tell most things to 
you." 

" Do you really think that ?" 

'* I am certain of it. I could tell you 
almost everything — as a brother should ; 
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my only doubt is about you, not about 
myself." 

** Oh, but you need not doubt me." 

" I think you will get tired of our 
compact presently, and want to slip 
out." 

"No, I shall not." 

" When I have tired you by confessing 
all my sins to you." 

" That won't be a very long confession, 
will it ?" 

" Not long ? why, it will be going on 
always. You don't suppose, do you, that 
when people have confessed once they 
have made an end of it? The salutary 
effect of confession can only be kept up 
by constant repetition." 

" Well, it will be a little tiresome, per- 
haps, but I shan't mind it much." 

"A true sisterly affection would not 
find it tiresome. But, then, that is just 
what I fear, that you have not got that 
sisterly regard." 
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" Oh, yes, I think I have." 

"Enough to make you endure me, 
though you know all my faults ?" 

" I don't think that would make any 
diflEerence." 

" Do you know you are very good to 
me ?" in rather a changed voice. 

" I think you have been very good to 
me," quickly. " You are good to like 
me well enough to say all this." 

"Well, I don't think the difficulty 
exactly lies in liking you well enough ^^^ 
said Hugh. 

But he muttered this reply so unintelli- 
gibly that Dorothy innocently asked, 

"What do you say?" and then he 
laughed, and would not repeat it. 

" It was only something you had better 
not hear. One of the foolish remarks I 
sometimes, though rarely, make," was all 
that he would tell her. 

Of course, neither Hugh nor Dorothy 
forgot this walk when it was ended. 
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" I have been a goose again," Hugh 
said to himself before night came, know- 
ing well enough by that time that he had 
done a foolish thing which he had better 
have left alone ; but yet, though he knew 
he had done what was foolish, he did 
not repent of it, but half persuaded him- 
self that it was necessary, half let him- 
self be tempted to continue it, because 
he found that to continue it was very 
pleasant. 

I suspect, however, that he discovered 
very quickly indeed that to call a girl his 
sister would not make her so, nor that 
to treat her with the increased familiarity 
for which that imaginary relationship was 
made the pretext was exactly the method 
best adapted to check the growth of any 
other feeling in his breast. " Sister 
Dorothy," he began to call her, and she 
laughed, and let him do it, and said no- 
thing presently when, as he soon did, he 
dropped the prefix and called her simply 
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"Dorothy." Probably she liked well 
enough to hear her name upon his lips. 
She was drifting by this time along the 
road that has but one ending, faster than 
she knew. 




CHAPTER VI. 




CANNOT tell how it is, Mr. 
Ludlow, but it seems to me 
that you experience a certain 
difficulty in fixing your mind steadily on 
your work," Mr. Calcott mildly said to 
Hugh one morning ; and the young man 
coloured rather hotly, having himself, for 
some time back, had a pretty keen con- 
viction of the same thing. " Your abili- 
ties are extremely good, but, my dear Sir, 
you want the habit of appUcation ; you 
appear to me at times to let your thoughts 
wander in an unaccountable way." 
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** I am afraid I am not a student, Sir, 
— that is it," Hugh said, modestly. 

"But you ought to make yourself a 
student. Where is your resolution, Mr. 
Ludlow? When your excellent father 
has sent you here, with so much anxiety 
for your progress, surely you must desire 
to gratify him to the utmost of your 
power ?" 

" Oh, yes. Sir, of course I do that. I 
am sure I don't know how it is — " And 
then Hugh stopped. 

" I have wondered whether the extreme 
quietness of the life you lead with us may 
possibly have a depressing effect upon 

you." 

But Hugh, at this, burst into an eager 
denial. 

" I assure you. Sir, I was never better 
in my life, or happier," he protested. 
** It is not that at all ; it is only that — 
that I am afraid I have a habit of being 
idle. I know I do occasionally let my 
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attention wander. I am very sorry; I 
regret it very much," said Hugh, feeling a 
good deal ashamed. 

" Then, if you regret it, Mr. Ludlow, I 
think you will try to cure your fault. 
Remember," said the old man, " these 
are precious months — 
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" I know that. Sir," interrupted Hugh, 
fervently. 

** Months that you cannot waste with 
impunity, and that will never come back 
to you." 

(" No, that they won't," thought Hugh, 
with a sigh.) 

*' It will be no small pain to me, re- 
member, if at their close I should have 
to send you back to your father, with 
the work I had hoped to see you accom- 
plish only half done." 

" Tou are very good to say so. Sir," 
murmured Hugh. 

The young man felt rather humbled and 
angry at himself as he was speaking. It 
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was by this time the middle of August, 
and he had been quite aware, for two or 
three weeks back, that Dorothy had come 
between him and his studies a great deal 
more than it was at all good that either 
she or any other creature should come. 
He sat over his " Homer" or his '* Plato" 
with her face standing between him and 
the printed page ; he could not solve his 
mathematical problems because of her, or 
bind his attention so fast to anything but 
what, if she came and beckoned, he 
would leave it and follow her. He had 
become forced to allow to himself that 
she excited him and disturbed his mind. 
It was impossible to be with her and not 
to be interested in her, he said; it was 
impossible to look in her face and not to 
think it beautiful ; it was impossible to 
be alone with her every day and not, at 
any rate at times, to play at making love 
to her. The amusement was harmless, 
because she did not understand what it 
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meant, he always said ; it harmed her no 
more than if she were a child. But, 
nevertheless, though she might be un- 
harmed, Hugh had of late begun to feel 
some uneasiness regarding his own con- 
dition, of too definite and persistent a sort 
to be quite put aside. 

Suppose, in spite of all he had said and 
thought, suppose he should really end by 
falling in love with her ? In moments 
when his danger had forced itself boldly 
before him, and compelled him for at least 
a few moments to look it in the face, he 
had asked himself this question, and had 
not found the answer to it easy, or at 
least pleasant, to make. For, suppose he 
indeed fell in love with her, he knew that 
neither his father nor his mother, if they 
could help it, would let him marry her. 
They had quite other views for him ; for 
that matter he had quite other views for 
himself. With all his advantages of 
talent, and position, and wealth, he knew 
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it would be an unfortunate and unde- 
sirable thing for him to set his heart on 
making this daughter of a Cumberland 
farmer his wife. 

And yet he knew, too, that by this time 
he liked her so well that he tried to 
spend every hour he could beside her; 
that she was his first thought in the 
morning, and his last at night ; that when 
she was not with him he was impatient 
to see her again; that when they were 
together he was satisfied, and cared for 
nothing else. Day after day he was 
aware that he was drifting more and more 
in his intercourse with her into something 
that was almost love making; that he 
dehghted in forcing her to make admis- 
sions of her liking for him ; that he was 
always looking into her eyes, and trying 
to bring new expressions into them. 

He knew, too, that she, on her side, was 
gradually changing in her manner to him ; 
that, intimate though they were with one 
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another now, she was no longer as frank 
to him as she had been when they were 
first together ; that a certain vague con- 
sciousness had begun to dawn in her ; that 
he could make her shy of him, and check 
the words upon her lips, and bring the 
colour to her face. And I am afraid that 
his power over her was so pleasant to him 
that he could not, or at least would 
not, resist making trial of it again and 
again, sometimes even till he hurt her. 
He would hurt her, with a boy's cruelty, 
that he might enjoy the keen de- 
light of bringing back her happiness 
again. 

" Don't you know that you tempt me to 
tease you, because you are so easily 
teased ? If I had much cunning in me, 
or much wickedness, I could play upon 
you as if you were a harp," he told her 
laughing one day. 

When the second month of Hugh's 
stay at Llanwyck was drawing to a close 
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he began to distress her by talking about 
his near departure. 

" Tou will be rid of me in five weeks 
now," he told her one afternoon. " Five 
short weeks ! Nothing but peace and 
pleasantness for you in little more than a 
month's time. Tou will be very peaceful 
when I am gone, won't you ?" 

" I shall be very quiet, if you mean 
that," she answered softly. 

" No, I mean what I say. I mean that 
you will have nobody to annoy you, or 
vex you, or make your life a burden. 
Tou will go for your pleasant solitary 
walks again then, and you will be very 
happy. Won't you ?" when there came 
no answer. 

" I don't know." 

" But you know what you expect to be ? 
Are you not looking forward to that 
time ?" 

" No." 

" I don't think I can believe that * No.' 
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Tou are only saying it out of civility. 
Dorothy," suddenly, "I wonder whether 
we shall ever see one another again ?" 

The blood came in a rush to her face, 
and Hugh felt his heart begin to beat 
pleasantly. 

" We shall be a long way apart, you 
know." 

" Yes." 

" And I am not likely to be called 
much into this part of the country 
again." 

" I suppose not. No, I daresay I shall 
never see you any more." 

" Well, it will be a very small loss to 
you, if you don't. You will reconcile 
yourself to doing without me, very 
easily." 

" Why do you say that ?" 

" Because I know that it is true." 

" You know that when you go I shall 
miss you. How can I help it ? It will 
be different for you." 

VOL. I. 
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" Yes, there is sometliing in that, no 
doubt. I shall go up to London for a 
week or two when I leave here, and while 
I am in town I shall see hosts of people. 
No doubt you, and Mr. Calcott, and 
Llanwyck, will have a good chance of 
being blotted out of my mind pretty 
quickly." 

" I know that." 

** I shall have to try and make myself 
agreeable to Phoebe's friends too." 

" I suppose so." 

" You need never be in want of enter- 
tainment in London. If you can't get 
one thing, or one person, there, you can 
get another." 

" Yes." 

" And so I shall be very well off, you 
see." 

No answer. 

" I shall not be driven to think much 
of anything I have left behind me here. 
Don't you think that is how it will be ?" 
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" Yes, I suppose it will." 

" Why do you turn your head away ? 
You should not turn your back on people 
when they are talking to you. You 
suppose it will be so ? that I shall never 
think anything more about you ?" 

" You will be busy, as you say, and you 
will see so many other people." 

" And one person, of course — one girl 
especially — is much the same as another ? 
Is that what you mean ? Well, I will try 
and see it in that light, if you think I 
ought." A Httle pause. '' Shall I ?" 

She looked hurriedly up to his face 
for a moment with her half troubled 
eyes. 

" It is foolish to ask me such a question 
as that. I have nothing to do with it," 
she said. 

" You mean that you don't care whether 
I remember you or not ?" 

" I do care about that." 

"Then why do you say you have 

2 
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nothing to do with it ? Do you want me 
to be as — as good friends with all the 
girls I meet in London as I am with 
you ?" 

" You must do as you like." 

" But I want to do as you would like. 
Now, you will have to tell me. I mean 
you to settle the question. Am I to go 
and make friends, as I have done with 
you, of all the giris I meet in London ?*' 

** I can't tell you. Don't be so foolish." 

" That means, you don't care whether I 
do or not ?" 

** It does not mean that," quickly. 

"Then tell me what it does mean. 
You don't care a bit, I suppose, about 
keeping me to yourself — of having me 
more your friend than other people's ?" 

" How can you say that ?" indig- 
nantly. 

" Apparently you don't. Friendship 
seems to mean very little to you. If that 
is the case, the sooner I can find some- 
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body else to be my friend the better. Is 
not that so ?" 

" I think you are very unkind," in a 
low voice. 

" Not at all. It is you who are unkind. 
I am wanting nothing but to put the 
whole matter into your hands, and you 
won't give me advice, nor have anything to 
say to me. Now that is not kind conduct 
in a friend. If you fling me off, and 
make me go to somebody else, it won't 
be my fault. Do you want to fling me 
off?" 

" No." 

" Then you will have to say something 
nice to me." 

" I don't know what you want me to 
say." 

" I want you to say that when I am 
gone you won't forget me." 

" Tou know I shall not do that." 

" Why do you speak in that cold tone ? 
If you don't put some warmth into 
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your words they are not worth any- 
thing." 

" I did not mean to speak coldly. I 
shall never forget you; you know 
that." 

"There, that is said something as it 
should be. Now don't you feel better for 
having spoken so?" 

**I don't know." But she laughed a 
little. 

" I shall never forget you, I know.' 

** Shall you not ?" quickly. 

** Never in this world. Never, if I 
should hve to be a hundred." 

" I am glad to hear you say that." 

"I Hke you to be glad. When I am 
far away I shall expect you to think of 
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me." 
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Very well." 
" How often wiU you do it ? Once a 
week? I shan't be contented with 
being thought of once a week. I shall 
want you to think of me every day." 
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" Very well," again. 

'' Will you do that ?" 

" Yes." 

" And — more than once a day ?" 

" I don't know." 

" I don't consider once a day often 
enough." 

" It is not likely that I shall not think 
of you often enough. I shall have nothing 
else to do." 

" I like to hear that. That is exactly 
as I would have it. When I am gone 
that piece of knowledge will do me 
good." 

" Will it ? I don't think you will care 
about it much." 

" I shall care so much about it that — 
well, never mind." 

" What were you going to say ?" 

" I can't tell you now," 

"Was it anything I should like to 
hear ?" 

" I don't think so." 
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"Tou might say it, and let me 
see." 

" No. I have forgotten it now. It was 
only some foolish thing that would pro- 
bably have vexed you." 

"Would it?" wistfuUy. 

" Yes, I think it would. Things like 
that rise to one's lips sometimes, you 
know, but they had far better not be 
uttered." 

And then she was silent ; but though 
she was silent she still longed to know 
what those words were that he had not 
spoken. 

Poor Dorothy was living during these 
days in a new world that strangely puzzled 
and bewildered her. Two months ago 
there was not a girl Hving who had a 
lighter heart than hers, but now that un- 
troubled heart had become a thing of the 
past, and she did not know how she had 
lost it, nor why it should have left her. 
She was happy sometimes now with a 
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strange tumultuous happiness, and then 
again sometimes she could have sat down 
and cried for sorrow. When Hugh was 
with her, and was kind to her, she was glad 
and satisfied ; when he hurt her the pain was 
like a stab going through her heart; 
when she thought of his going away, a 
feeling of intolerable anguish came to 
her. 

" What shall I do ?" she had began to 
cry to herself, lying restlessly awake 
sometimes in her bed at night, trying, 
with a kind of blank terror to picture 
the time when Hugh should be no longer 
here. 

Hugh knew well enough in his inmost 

heart that there were new looks coming 
into her eyes during these weeks, and 
that it was he who had brought them 
there. He was awakening that soul of 
hers that had been asleep till now — a 
dangerous piece of work to engage in for 
an idle amusement, and yet too fascinating 
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(when he had once found out that he had 
the power of doing it) for him to have 
self-mastery enough to leave it alone. A 
score of times he said to himself that he 
would leave it alone, and a score of 
times the temptation to go on doing it 
overcame him. They were thrown to- 
gether constantly; there was no re- 
striction put upon their intercourse ; she 
was ignorant and looked up to him ; she 
was lonely and found his companionship 
anew and exquisite delight; she was like 
a piece of clay that his hands might mould, 
and cast away or take to himself, as his 
heart, or as circumstances, led him. 

Sometimes he tried to blind himself to 
all this ; sometimes he recklessly faced it 
and enjoyed the consciousness of it ; some- 
times he half trembled at the knowledge of 
it, and shrank from it with a warning 

sense of terror. But yet he was young, 
he was very thoughtless, and the present 
was very sweet ; and so day after day the 
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same things went on, and consciously or 
unconsciously day after day Hugh drew 
the cords closer with which he had 
begun to bind poor Dorothy's heart to 
his. 




CHAPTER VTI. 




«c r^sr^spg;;^ summer is going. Look at 

the leaves there, turning yel- 
low. In two months more 
it wiU be winter," Hugh said. 

He had just come from his books, and 
was standing by the oriel window in the 
dining-room, with his arms uplifted, and 
his hands linked behind his head. This 
reading of his had become a considerable 
weight upon his conscience. He knew 
that he was not turning his time with 
Mr. Calcott to good account, and this 
vexed him seriously ; there were moments 
when it seemed almost hard to him that 
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he should have been placed in a position 
that had made real study almost im- 
possible. The young man had honestly 
meant to work during this vacation, 
and he was annoyed that he had not 
carried out his purpose, and yet was 
it his fault that he had not carried it 
out? 

" You make me so idle that I am 
ashamed of myself," he had one day 
almost angrily said to Dorothy. 

He told her this one afternoon when 
he had been lingering in the garden with 
her after tea instead of going back again 
to his books, knowing at the same time 
that he ought not to linger, and feel- 
ing dissatisfied and cross at his own 
weakness of wUl. 

"You make me so idle that I am 
ashamed of myself. I have done little 
this whole mortal day but talk to you," 
he said. 

Then why do you talk to me ?" she 
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answered quickly. His accusation had 
brought the colour to her face. " I am 
very sorry if you talk to me when you 
should be doing other things. If it is 
my fault, I am very sorry." 

" But it is not your fault ; or at least 
it is only your fault in a way you can't 
help. I am an ill-tempered fellow ; you 
mustn't mind what I say," he re- 
phed. 

" Has your work not been going well 
to-day?" she asked a httle anxiously. 
" I am so sorry if it has not. My uncle 
says you are so clever; he says you 
might do anything if — if you would 
give your mind to it. Why don't you 
give your mind to what you have to 
do a little more ? It seems such a pity 
that you don't." 

"Many things are a pity," he re- 
plied. 

" Yes ; but some things one can't help, 
and you can help this. If you think 
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you spend too much time in talking to 
me you must talk to me less," she said a 
little sadly. 

"It is very easy to tell me that, 
— but I can't do it," he doggedly an- 
swered. 

" Why not ? If you like, you surely 
can." 

"Not a bit of it. If I don't talk 
to you, you will come and haunt 
me." 

" / will ?" 

" Yes — you will come like a ghost in 
there at the window, and pluck at me. 
It is bad enough as it is. I mean, eyen 
as things are, you come and do that often 
enough." 

"Do I? I didn't know it." 

" Very well then — you know it now. 
So, if you hear your uncle say again that 
I am idle, you will understand the reason 
of it." 

" But that can't be the real reason ? 
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You are only saying that to tease 
mer 

" I never said a truer thing to you. 
You may believe it or not as you like. 
You trouble me pretty well all day 
long." 

" Oh ! don't talk in that way." 

" But you do. I can never get rid of 

» 

you. And the worst is, I don't even 
want to get rid of you." 

" Don't you ?" hesitatingly. 

** Though I am always trying to do 
it." 

" I don't know why you should try — so 
much. I don't do you any harm." 

" Not when you make me waste my 
time ? — and do other things — worse than 
that ?" 

He was looking into her eyes as he 
spoke, and his look, or his words, or 
both together, sent the blood to her 
face. 

" It is not my fault that you are wast- 
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ing your time now. Do please go in and 
go to work," she said. 

" Then you want to get rid of me ?" 
" I want you to do what you ought. I 
don't want to get rid of you — but you 
ought to go and work." 

" Very well. I will go — only it is you 
who send me away. I am not going with 
any will of my own," he said. 

And then he went ; but he left her with 
her heart throbbing, and with a feeling 
to which she could give no name within 
her: she did not know whether it was 
joy or pain. 

" Come here and look at the leaves," 
he said to her to-day ; and when she 
joined him at the window. " Yes, a verit- 
able autumn tinge. That is early — is it 
not ?" 

" It is merely a withered bough. The 
leaves can't be changing yet. It is only 
the first of September," she replied. 
" The first of September I Then this 
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day montli, I suppose, I shall be going 
home," he exclaimed. " And you will 
be doing — what?'* 

" I don't know," she said, with her 
head half turned away. 

" Will you do something to please me ?'* 

" Oh, yes !" and she looked eagerly 
into his face. 

" Then jou will go on the day when 
we say good bye to one another to that 
place where we sat down on the rock, the 
first day we went anywhere together, and 
you will sit down there and think of me." 

" Very well." 

" You promise ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

'^ You say, * oh, yes,' very readily. 
Dorothy, would you give promises to 
anybody who asked for them ?" 

" Very few people are ever likely to 
ask for them." 

" But, suppose a good many people 
did? Would you say, ' oh, yes !' to them 
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all? Because if you would — if you give 
your promises so lightly-rl will make 
you a present of this one back again. 
ShaU I give it back ?" 

" If you Hke/' 

" Would you do what I have asked you 
if anybody else asked it ?" 

A pause, but no answer. 

" Don't you hear what I am saying ?" 

" Yes, I hear ; but I don't want to tell 

you." 

" Why not ?" 

" I don't know," in a troubled way, 
" but it seems wrong." 

" I don't know why you should think 
it wrong. I don't mean anything wrong 
by my question. Would you do that if 
anybody else asked you ?" 

" No." 

" But you will do it for me ?" 

" I have said so already." 

" Yes, but I like to hear you say it 
again. You wiU do it for me ?" 

p 2 
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" Yes.'* 

" Will you go often to the places where 
we have been together, and think of 
me?" 

" Yes." 

" I wish I could come sometimes and 
join you. Suppose, as you were walking 
alone one day, you were to turn round 
and find me at your side ?" 

" I should be glad," quickly. 

" 1 should be glad, I know. Dorothy, 
I think next summer, if I never should 
see you again till then, I must come over, 
if it should only be for a single day, to 
have one walk with you." 

" I wish you could." 

" Would Mr. Calcott take me in, I 
wonder — for that one day ? or, for two, 
or, at the most, for three days ?" 

*' Surely you know he would. Will 
you come — do you think ?" timidly. 

" I think I must. I don't think I shall 
be able to keep away.' 
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" It would be very nice. It would be 
something to look forward to." 

" And do you like to have something 
to look forward to ? Something connected 
with me, I mean ?" 

" Yes— I like it." 

" Then you don't want to say good 
bye to me for good and all next month ?" 

She shook her head without speak- 
ing; after a moment she turned hastily 
away, and he knew suddenly, as she turned 
away, that she was crying. 

" Dorothy !" he said hurriedly upon 
that, but she went out of the room and 
left him alone. 

" How in the name of everything am 
I to part with her?" he remained by 
the window thinking to himself. "It's 
becoming serious now with a vengeance. 
I have myself to thank for it, I suppose ; 
but if it's my fault, for the life of me I 
don't know how to help it. All kinds of 
things I shouldn't say slip off my tongue 
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like water running over a duck's back. I 
really believe the one thing I ought to do 
now would be to take to my heels, for how 
I am to stand another month of this is 
more than I can conceive." 

And then he went out into the garden, 
thinking that he ought to run away ; and 
in a quarter of an hour more he was 
again by Dorothy's side. 

How could he help going to her when 
he had vexed her, and made the tears 
come to her eyes ? 

^' I do believe you think I have no 
heart — or only one as hard as a nether 

millstone," he went to her and broke 
out abruptly : " and it is my own fault, 
I know, because I make you think so ; but 
don't you understand how people say 
things sometimes just out of pure per- 
versity, and because — because there are 
times when they dare not do anything 
else ? Don't be angry with me for speak- 
ing lightly. If I did not speak lightly 
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sometimes, what could I do ?" cried the 
young man hastily, and the next moment, 
without stopping to consider what he was 
about, only thinking that he wanted to 
comfort her, and yielding to the tempta- 
tion of doing it in the way that was 
easiest and sweetest to himself, he put his 
hand over hers and clasped it. 

For a moment they stood together so, 
neither of them speaking, both of them 
perhaps with something in their hearts that 
made them dumb ; and then, with a half 
awkward laugh, he recovered himself, and 
fell a step back. 

" You see, you make me feel as if I 
were a brute. I am always teasing you, 
and being bad to you, I know ; but you 
mustn't mind it,'* he said quickly. 

" It was I who was foolish. I am 
very sorry," she answered in a low 
voice. 

" I have so few friends," she added 
simply and sadly, after a little silence. 
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" If it were not for that I should not 
mind about your going so much, I 
suppose. But I am so lonely here. I 
have nobody to care for but my uncle — 
and you." 

"Do you want me to be sorry for 
that? I can't be sorry," he said abruptly. 
He was standing before her, looking in 
her face. "Yes — if I were unselfish, I 
know I should say that I wished you 
might find somebody else to fill my place 
— but I don't wish it. I should hate to 
think that you found anybody else. I 
want you to be lonely, and to miss 
me, and to wish that I were back again." 

Then there was a pause. 

" Do you hate me for saying that ?" 

" Oh no," half aloud, with a quick 
nervous movement. 

" Would you choose rather to miss me 
than to forget me ?" 

" Do people ever want to forget, the 
things that have made them happy ?" 
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She looked at him with a sudden, 
wistful look, a look so innocent in its 
childlike sadness, yet touched with such 
unconscious and unintended tenderness, 
that it made his heart begin to beat in 
his bosom with great throbs. 

" I don't know. Sometimes they may 
be afraid to remember them," he said. 
" When I am gone from here — " He 
began suddenly, without much knowledge 
of what he was about, to pluck the leaves 
from a shrub beside which he stood — 
" When I am gone from here perhaps that 
may be my case. Do you think it will 
be?" he asked abruptly; and then the 
next moment when she did not answer 
him he broke into a laugh, and all at 
once resumed the bantering tone that he 
used with Dorothy so often, and that in 
these days sometimes made the girl's heart 
ache. 

For she was too simple to understand 
almost anything of what his manner 
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to her meant. He only puzzled and 
amazed her. She thought he could not 
like her much — not so much as he had 
seemed to do at first — not half so much as 
she liked him. " He seems to want me to 
care for him, and yet I don't know that 
he cares very much for me," she wo aid 
say to herself sometimes in an uncertain 
wistful way. 

The hours they passed together had by 
this time come to assume an almost 
entirely different character from that 
which they had borne at first, when in 
her frank light-heartedness she had sprung 
up the hill paths beside him, talking to 
him with the joyousness and abandon of 
a child. There was no abandon in her 
manner to him now : for the most part 
she had grown grave and timid. 

" Do you know you have got wonder- 
fully silent with me?" he said to her 
abruptly one day. " When I came here 
first do you remember you had always 
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SO much to say to me ? Have you talked 
to me till you have grown tired ?" 

" Oh no !" she answered quickly when 
he asked this. 

" Then why are you so changed ? For 
you are changed, you know. You are 
not half so lively as you used to be. How 
you used to make me laugh with your odd 
questions ! Why don't you ask me as 
many questions now ?" 

" I don't know ; they don't seem to 
come," she said. 

" Then I wish they would come. I 
don't like you to look when I am with 
you as if your thoughts were far away. 
What makes you look so ? Why are 
you always thinking instead of talk- 
ing ?" 

" I don't know," she said again. 

" Tell me what it is you think about." 

" Oh, I can't. One thinks about so 
many things." 

" But then that is what I don't want 
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you to do, when I am here. When two 
people are together they ought to think 
about one another, you know." 

" Well ?" a Uttle dubiously. 

" And I don't know that you think much 
about me ?" 

" Oh yes, 1 do." 

" You see, as long as we are together, 
I want to have a part in all your 
thoughts." 

"And do you suppose that you have 
not ?" 

She put her question in her simple 
grave way, that way which had made 
Hugh's heart more than once before now 
give a leap up to his throat. 

" I hope I have ; I like to think that I 
have, at any rate. If I heard that any- 
body else had more part in them than I 
have, I think I should — !" And then he 
broke abruptly off. 

" You know, when new things come 
one thinks about them a good deal," she 
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said quietly, after a little silence. " Your 
being here has been a great event to me. 
Of course it has given me a great deal 
to think of that I never thought of before. 
I mean you have told me so much that 
I never knew till now. It is almost as if 
I had been used to Uve in a house where 
all the windows were shuttered except one 
or two, until you came, and now — now 
you have thrown so many new ones open, 
and the light has come in so fast, that it 
has half bewildered me. I suppose that 
is what makes me more quiet. I have so 
much to try to understand. And then,'* 
in a low voice, " I have your going away 
to think of too." 

" Dorothy," he said, hurriedly, " I wish 
I were not going. I sometimes think that 
when the time comes I shall not know how 
to bear it." 

He turned hastily away ; her voice and 
her words had moved him to the quick ; 
aJl at once that parting that lay before 
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them seemed to him something too terrible 
to think of. 

" It will be hardest for me,'* she said, 
after a few moments' silence. 

" It will not be hardest for you 1 You 
don't know what you are saying 1" he ex- 
claimed, almost harshly. 

And then she looked at him with 
rather a startled look, and mside no 
answer. 

" Why, you talk about having been 
happy ; do you think you have been as 
happy as I have?" he asked, when an- 
other few moments had passed, still in 
the same almost angry tone. " You are 
hardly more than a child, you scarcely 
understand what things mean. You did 
not understand anything when I came 
first. It was mere play to you to be 
with me — mere play, and nothing more ; 
and — I don't know if it is anything but 
that yet. If any one else should come to 
you to-morrow, you would like him, I 
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daresay, just as well as you do me, and 
you would go about with him as you 
have done with me, and let him talk to 
you, and promise to think of him ; and if 
you did, and if I knew it,'' cried Hugh, 
with a sudden blaze of wrath and pas- 
sion, " I should like to put my foot upon 
his throat !" 

" Oh, no !" cried Dorothy, with a 
gasp. 

" I should. I should like to murder him, 
as certainly as I stand here. What busi- 
ness would he have to come and talk to 
you as I do ?" 

"But there is nobody coming," she 
said. 

"Nobody is coming, perhaps, at this 
moment; but suppose some one should 
come presently? after I am gone? 
Would you take walks with him as you 
have done with me ? You went with me, 
you know," he continued rapidly, without 
waiting for her to speak, "before you 
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knew whether you cared a straw for me 
or not. You don't know what a strange 
thing that was to do; you don't know 
how strange it was of you to go with me 
at all ; you must never do so again with 
anybody else." 

A look of great distress had come over 
her face. She looked at him with the 
blood flushing up to her brow. 

" You never told me that it was wrong. 
Why did you not tell me?'* she asked, 
almost piteously. " You saw that I did 
not know." 

" Of course I saw that ; and, because 
you did not know, there was no harm in 
it. There was no harm at all, as it was ; 
but you must never do it again. Will you 
promise me?" 

" Of course I will promise," she said, 
in a troubled voice. 

" We two are friends now, and so we 
may stay together till the end ; but you 
must never make friends again with any- 
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body else — with any other man, I mean — 
as you have done with me." 

" I shall not want' to do it," she said, 
sadly. . 

She was silent for a moment, and then 
she suddenly put her hands before her 
face and burst into tears. 

" Oh, I think you have been unkind to 
me !" she sobbed. " You have humbled 
me. I could not have treated anyone I 
cared for so. How could you let me do 
what was wrong, and never say one word 
to me ?" 

" Dorothy, what could I say ?" he ex- 
claimed, with sudden gentleness. " How 
could I, who was an utter stranger, tell 
you that you were doing an unusual 
thing? I could not speak at first, and 
then, presently, when I got to care so 
much for being with you, do you think I 
wanted to speak? If I had ever mis- 
understood you, you might have a right 
to complain, but you know I did not 
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misunderstand you ; you know I did not," 
he repeated, eagerly. 

"I had no one to tell me anything. 
You ought not to have let me shock you, 
and never have made me know it," she 
cried, still in the same tone of bitter 
pain. 

"You have never shocked me; you 
have been — you have been dearer to me 
than I can dare to tell you," he broke 
out, almost recklessly. " You talk about 
other girls. You are always asking what 
they are like. You are better than any 
other girl I ever knew ; you are sweeter, 
and simpler, and truer. There, now — if 
you go on crying you will make me 
miserable. Dorothy, I have never known 
any one in the world that I cared 
for as I do for you. Won't that satisfy 
you ?" 

Poor child ! it did satisfy her — that and 
the clasp of his hand over hers. She 
was still half hiding her face when he 
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drew her hand away from it, and en- 
closed it in his; and presently, like a 
young fool, he put it to his Ups and kissed 
it. 

" You have done more for me than you 
know ; you can't tell what these weeks 
have been to me. I shall never forget you 
as long as I live in this world," he said. 

She had cried a little, and she had 
had a shock, and was quivering still from 
the effects of it, but he made her happy. 
As he caressed her hand she felt as if 
she were in a kind of heaven; she did 
not look forward, nor ask what this was 
to lead to, nor think that, if he were 
only her friend, he had no right to treat 
her in this way; she was merely glad 
with a gladness so exquisite that it seemed 
to her then as though it could never again 
pass away. 

" I am glad you have told me what 
you have," she said to him, very softly, 
after a little while. " I did wrong be- 
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cause I was so ignorant ; but now I know, 
and I will never do — what you say I 
ought not — again. But, any way, I think 
I never should have done it again, for I 
should never care now to be much with 
anybody else, after I have been with 
you. So you need not be afraid ; and if 
you don't think ill of me, then that is all 
I care for — that is all I care for, and the 
rest is quite right," she said, quickly and 
nervously, and with something almost like 
another sob. 

There was a step on the gravel at a 
little distance, and Hugh turned hurriedly 
round, and caught up a spade that some 
one had planted in the ground close by. 
He was digging up the soil rather aim- 
lessly round the stem of a large rose-bush 
when Mr. Calcott, after a few moments, 
passed that way. 

" What — gardening, Mr. Ludlow ?" said 
the old man, gently. "Mind the root, 
there, mind the root, my dear Sir I" 
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He stood still and began to talk to 
Hugh, and while he talked Dorothy stole 
quietly away. 

" If he saw I had been crying I could 
vnot tell what I had been crying about," 
she thought to herself; so she went 
back into the house, happy, in spite 
of her tears; and Mr. Calcott stayed 
and talked to Hugh beside the rose- 
tree. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
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HERE is the postman," Hugh 
said to Dorothy one morning, 
and he went down the path, 
as he often did, to take the letters from 
him. After a minute he returned with 
them in his hand. "Here are two for 
Mr. Calcott and two for me, and — who is 
this who has been writing to you?" he 
asked, looking straight at a fifth letter, 
with undisguised surprise, for Dorothy's 
correspondence was of the smallest, and 
the epistles that came to her were very 
few and far between indeed. 

She went to Hugh's side, and looked at 
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the letter too. One glance was enough 
for her. She gave a joyful cry, and caught 
it into her own hand. 

"It is from Dick ! it is from Dick !" 
she exclaimed. " I knew he would write 
again. Oh, my dear old Dick, I am so 
glad !" and she dropped down straight- 
way on a garden-seat, and never uttered 
another word to Hugh, but, eagerly open- 
ing her letter, became instantly absorbed 
in its contents; on which Hugh, feeling 
a sudden curious obstruction in his throat, 
turned round in silence, and went back 
into the house. 

So that fellow had turned up again, 
he thought, and had been writing another 
of his confounded love-letters to her ! 
That it was anything but a love-letter 
that she was perusing with such deep 
interest, Hugh found himself blindly 
refusing to believe : the man meant to 
get her to marry him, and she was such 
a child, she was so innocent, that she 
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would never know how to reject him. 
She would never know how to reject him ! 
would she even wish to do it ? he asked 
himself. He stood at his bedroom win- 
dow, whence he could see her as she sat 
engrossed in her pages of manuscript, with 
rage and a curious kind of misery in his 
heart. 

How could he bear it if he had to see 
this man try to win her, while he must 
stand still, and let her go from him? 
" She cares for me more than she cares 
for him I" he said to himself, with a fierce 
feeling of exultation; but what good 
would it be for her to care for him if he 
did not mean to ask her to marry him, 
(as he did not), and if the other man did 
ask her (as in all probabihty he would) ? 
Hugh hated this cousin of Dorothy's with 
a bitter and unreasonable hatred that 
grew greater with each additional minute 
that he saw her spend over his letter. 
The girl had, naturally perhaps, never 
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been worth so much to him as she was 
in this hour, when he thought that 
another man wanted her, and that words 
of love from this other man were entering 
into her ears. For the first time as he 
stood looking at her, with the demon of 
jealousy gnawing at his heart, he said to 
himself that, rather than lose her, he 
would give up every worldly prospect that 
he had. 

The letters came late to the Rectory, 
and breakfast was already over, and 
Hugh's work was ready for him. In an 
unlikely mood for doing any good with 
his books he went to them presently, and 
tried to nail himself to them through the 
morning, but the effort was vain ; 
Dorothy, and nothing but Dorothy, filled 
his thoughts. His first feeling of uncon- 
trolled rage by degrees perhaps moderated 
a little ; he began to tell himself that he was 
a fool to be so moved because this cousin 
had written to her ; but his yearning to 
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see her only grew greater, and not less, 
as the hours passed. What he wanted to 
say to her when he should see her again 
he did not know; he was in doubt 
whether he was angry with her, or in 
charity with her, and whether, when they 
met, he should treat her with kindness, or 
with cruelty; all he knew was that he 
longed to be with her again with an inde- 
scribable longing. 

Perhaps he had half unconsciously 
thought that after having received this 
obnoxious letter she ought to meet him, 
when their next moment of meeting came, 
with some slightly deprecatory look, some 
expression in her face that should seem to 
say, "I cannot help it that he has 
written to me." In a vague way he had 
possibly half expected this, and had she 
looked troubled or pleading when they 
came next together, his impulse probably 
would have been to receive her graciously, 
and perhaps even tenderly; but unfor- 
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tunately for any intention of this sort, it 
was with no contrite or deprecating look 
whatever that she encountered him, but 
on the contrary with an expression and 
manner so manifestly full of gladness 
that his half subdued indignation and 
sense of injury rose up again in a 
moment with almost redoubled strength. 

It was at dinner time that they met, 
and she came lightly into the room, after 
first committing the preUminary offence 
of keeping Hugh and Mr. Calcott waiting 
for a couple of minutes, with a manner 
as joyfid and a face as bright as a 
child's. 

" Oh, please forgive me, but I was ever 
so far away when the bell rang !" she 
exclaimed. And then she had the 
audacity to turn full to Hugh, and, " Is 
my hair very wild?" she asked him 
frankly. " I am afraid it is, for the wind 
is so high, and I came in without stopping 
to look." 
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"Yes, the wind seems higli certainly. 
It appears to have risen since morning," 
replied Hugh loftily, looking studiously 
out of the window, and not replying to 
her at all. 

The question she had asked was very 
childish and trivial, he thought; he felt 
angry with her for having put it — ^for 
having accosted him with so silly an in- 
quiry, when she must know so well that she 
had something very different from wind- 
blown hair to account to him for. For he 
gratuitously gave her credit for being very 
conscious of that letter which she had 
received, and of the fact that its receipt 
had been obnoxious to him, not consider- 
ing at all, or rather stubbornly refusing 
to consider, that innocent as she was, it 
was quite unlikely that it should have 
occurred to her that he could regard poor 
Dick's epistle as an offence against himself 
at all. 

They sat down to dinner, and for a few 
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minutes she was very full of talk, till 
Hugh's gloomy and distant manner pre- 
sently checked her. She noticed very 
quickly that he did not respond to what 
she said, and in a minute or two she 
began to glance at him, half puzzled, half 
anxiously. She was sensitive enough to 
be easily affected by gloom in any one she 
cared for, and after a very few minutes her 
gaiety left her. 

When they rose from table she stood 
still for a few moments, waiting to see 
what he would do, and when he made a 
movement to leave the room, in her simple 
direct way she instantly followed him. 
She reached the hall before he crossed it. 
He was going in silent dignity up to his 
room when she frankly stopped him. 

"Please come here for a minute. I 
want to speak to you," she said quickly. 

"What do you want me for?" he 
shortly and ungraciously asked. 

He had not been able during the mom- 
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ing to make up his mind how lie would 
treat her when they met, and now he was 
uneasily conscious that he was treating 
her much as a cross school-boy might 
have done; but, though his sense of 
this did not add to his own feeling of 
satisfaction, but rather, on the contrary, 
gave him a very annoying feeling that he 
was allowing himself to act with a most 
unsatisfactory want of dignity, yet, with a 
doggedness worthy of a better cause, he 
stuck to the position he had taken up, 
and without even looking at her, asked 
his uncourteous question almost sullenly. 

" I want to talk to you," she said 
gently. 

It was one of Dorothy's faults, I sup- 
pose, that she so rarely had any keen 
sense of her own dignity. She went a 
step or two nearer to Hugh, and looked 
up into his face. " Come out into the 
garden with me for a little while, will 
you ?" she said. 
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He made no reply to her, but he turned 
round and followed her into the gar- 
den. They walked for a few steps side 
by side in silence, and then in a wist- 
ful way she said simply — " Are you 
angry?" 

" Angry ? No," he replied in a short 
way. 

" You are so quiet, that I thought you 
were," she said. 

" People are not always angry when 
they are quiet, surely?" 

" Oh no, I know that," she replied 
quickly ; "but it seemed to me — I couldn't 
help thinking it at dinner — that you were 
cross with me ? Were you not — a little ?" 
she asked timidly. 

He walked on and made no answer. 
He felt that he was acting boyishly, and 
not as he had meant to act at all ; not as 
he had any right to act even; and yet, 
having taken up this role, was it quite 
easy to throw it aside again ? or, even if 
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he should throw it aside, what other one 
was he to adopt in place of it ? 

He walked on in silence for some 
moments, angry with her and not pleased 
with himself, before he spoke at last. 

** I was not cross with you ; of course 
I have no right to be cross ; if I have 
bee a angry with anyone it has been 
with myself," he said coldly and brus- 
quely. 

She listened to him eagerly, but his 
speech evidently failed to convey any 
meaning to her, for her face grew per- 
ceptibly blanker as he uttered it. 

** I don't understand," she said rather 
hesitatingly when he had ended. "Not 
pleased with yourself ? Why should you 
not be pleased with yourself? Have you 
not had a good morning's work ?" 

He burst into a contemptuous laugh. 
" A good morning's work !" he echoed 
bitterly. 

** I am very sorry if you have not," she 
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said gravely, " but I don't understand you 
to-day. Was there anything that annoyed 
you in your letters this morning? Do 
you mind my asking?" 

He made no answer, but walked on 
moodily, as if he had not heard her 
question. After a few moments more she 
stood still. 

" You don't want to talk to me, 
so I won't keep you," she said gently 
and sadly. " I am sorry I asked you 
to come out. Don't stay with me any 
longer now." 

When she stopped walking he stopped 
walking too, but when she gave him his 
conge he did not take it, but remained 
standing motionless. 

"You needn't be in such a hurry to 
get rid of me," he said angrily, after a 
moment or two's silence. 

"I in a hurry I" she repeated in an 
amazed voice. 

"I should think you had had time 
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enough all the morning to read your 
letter," he said bitterly. 

" My letter ? Dick's letter ?" she asked, 
and a little flush of colour came softly 
over her face. " Oh yes, I had plenty of 
time. Why do you say that ?" 

" Then you want to go and answer it, I 
suppose ?" 

" Just now ? No, I am not thinking 
of answering it yet.'' 

" I supposed you were, as you were in 
such a hurry to send me away." 

" How can you say such a thing ?" The 
colour was getting hotter in her cheek. 
" I am in no hurry to send you away." 

"It is clear that you want me to be 
gone." 

" I can't think what you mean !" 

" You want liberty to go back to your 
morning's occupation." 

" What do you think that my morn- 
ing's occupation was ? Do you suppose I 
have been all day reading Dick's letter ? 
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Well, it was a long letter, but I must 
have read it very often if I had spent 
all the morning over it. I did not 
spend half nor a quarter of the morning 
over it. I don't know— " hesitating, " I 
can't think — why you should always get 
so angry whenever you hear anything about 
poor Dick?" 

A pause, but no reply. 

** I suppose that is really what has made 
you so cross with me now ? Is it ? You 
were angry because when his letter came 
I seemed so glad?" 

" If I was," said Hugh suddenly, in 
rather a choking way, " I don't think you 
need be surprised." 

" But how could I help being glad ?" 
she asked quickly and deprecatingly. 
"I know you think he should not 
write to me — you have said that before ; 
but you must remember what I have 
told you ; you must remember that I am 
very fond of him, and this is the first 
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letter I have had from him for so 
long — and — he has been in so much 
trouble." 

"And so he must make a maudlin 
story of it all to you ? That is what 
he does, is it ?" exclaimed Hugh scorn- 
fully. **He would be a good deal more 
of a man if he held his tongue." 

" But I can't see that." 

"No; I suppose you can't. You like 
him better to come whimpering to you 
about his sorrows, I am afraid," said 
Hugh with lofty contempt. "I have 
very little sympathy with a man who, 
when he has brought his sorrows on 
himself, can't be silent about them." 

She gave rather a grieved sigh, but 
made no answer. They both stood 
without speaking for a few moments, 
and then she said sadly, 

" I was so glad to hear from him 
again. His letter made me so happy, and 
now you are taking all my happiness away." 
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** It is not likely that I should have 
the power of doing that," he answered 
quickly. 

" But you are doing it." 

" I can't help thinking it a great pity 
that you keep up any connection with 
that man. I don't know what you mean 
it to end in,*' suddenly, with a sort of 
savageness. " That is all." 

*' To end in ?" she repeated hesitating. 

" Yes — ^to end in," he doggedly reiter- 
ated. " I mean what I say. I don't 
know whether you intend to marry him." 

The colour rose into her face up to the 
roots of her hair, but she did not speak ; 
she merely stood quite dumb, looking on 
the ground ; and then — this sign of con- 
fusion driving him half wild — 

" Do you ?" he exclaimed passionately. 

" He has never asked me," she said in 
a low voice. 

She raised her eyes up piteously to his 
face for a moment. There was no look 
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of anger in them, as if she resented what 
he was saying, but only of distress, as 
though he were humbhng her, and putting 
her through a hard ordeal. 

" He may not have asked you yet ; but 
don't you know he means to do it ?" Hugh 
went on recklessly, still in the same harsh 
way. " When men ask girls Hke you to 
write to them, and tell you that your in- 
fluence is to keep them straight, and all 
that sort of trash, are you going to say 
that you don't know what it means ? 
There is only one thing that it ever 
means. You must know that well 
enough." 

*' But I don't know it," she said, in a 
distressed way. " I think you are wrong. 
I don't think he means anything — ^like 
that." 

" Then you are mistaken," said Hugh, 
with hard decision. *' He means, I have 
no kind of doubt, what any other man, 
doing the same sort of thing would mean. 
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Men don't make guardian angels of their 
young cousins in the kind of way you 
seem to think they do. They may begin 
with talking stuff of that sort ; but they 
end with something very different. It is 
very rude of me to tell you this, no 
doubt," cried Hugh, with a kind of fierce 
bravado ; " but you say you don't know, 
so I think you had better know. You 
can't any longer plead ignorance, at any 
rate. If you go on letting him write to 
you in that sort of way, you know now 
what it will mean. Of course, if you are 
ready to have him when he asks you," 
cried the young man scornfully, " then 
that is another thing altogether." 

" I don't think he ever will ask me," 
Dorothy said in a very agitated tone. She 
looked infinitely distressed as she stood 
by Hugh's side, not angry even still, but 
troubled beyond what he had ever before 
seen her. " Of course, I don't doubt 
that you know more about such things 
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than I can ; but if you are right, I don't 
know what I ought to do. I must an- 
swer his letter — indeed, indeed, I must.*' 

" Very well. Of course, you know 
best,*' he answered stiffly. 

" I don* t say that I know best. I dare- 
say I don't know best at all ; but, when 
he has not asked me — what you mean ; 
when he has never said anything, how 
can I possibly ?" 

" How can you accept him, do you 
mean ?" Hugh asked with a bitter laugh. 

*' Oh, I did not mean that I how can 
you say such things to me ? I only meant 
— Ah, but you won't tell me I" she said 
suddenly with great sadness. " You only 
scold me, and speak ill of him, and tell 
me how stupid I am — and you won't help 
me. You are very hard to me. I think 
you are very hard to us both," she cried, 
with the tardy anger coming at last, and 
sending the blood up again to her cheeks. 

" Well then, you had better not mind 
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me," lie said. " You have only to choose 
between me and him. If you think he 
is your best guide, take his guidance by 
all means. I have told you where it will 
lead you — that is all. But if you are 
ready to be led that way — ^I mean, if you 
are ready to marry him when he asks you 
— then, of course, I haven't another word 
to say. It is no concern of mine ; and I 
can only beg your pardon for having been 
jiuch an ass as to interfere in the matter," 
cried Hugh, quite beside himself with 
jealousy ; . and, turning loftily on his heel, 
away he walked without another syllable ; 
leaving Dorothy, in silence, with strange 
startled eyes, to stand looking blankly after 
him. 

Perhaps for a short time after he had 
brought their interview to this abrupt 
and angry termination Hugh thought 
he had borne himself in it as became a 
man, and had properly upheld his dignity ; 
but I rather think that as the afternoon 
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passed on certain doubts on these points 
began to creep upon him, and a curious 
softening at his heart began to suggest 
the question, whether he had not been 
a brute to Dorothy, and shown himself 
a fool into the bargain ? Now that she 
was out of his sight again, he yearned 
to be back with her unutterably ; the re- 
collection of her wistful face haunted 
him; the thought of the harshness with 
which he had replied to her timid plead- 
ing gave him a sharp sting of remorse 
and pain. And yet, if the thing had been 
to do again, he almost felt that he would 
do it with the same roughness; for he 
could not think of this cousin, and of 
what he believed to be his intentions 
towards her, without a kind of madness 
rising in his heart, nor could he recall 
what she had said, and what she had 
stopped short of saying, — how she had told 
him that her cousin had never asked her 
to be his wife, but had not told him 
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that, if he should ask her, she would re- 
fuse to marry him, — without his brain 
going on fire. How could he bear it if 
this man should, in reality, put forward 
his claim, and she in her ignorance and 
her simplicity should allow it ? "I could 
prevent her from doing that with a word. 
I have but to speak, and she would come 
to me,** he began to say passionately; 
and, the dangerous thought, once admitted 
took more and more full possession of 
him as the day went on, and tormented 
him with an ever increasing strength of 
temptation. 

He had gone out by himself when he 
left Dorothy so abruptly. He went out 
and walked for a long time, missing the 
hour for early tea. It was September 
now, and the days were growing short. 
The sun had set, and twihght was draw- 
ing on before he brought his walk to an 
end. He came back at last, saying to 
himself that he must go to work, yet, as 
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he let himself in at the garden gate, it 
was not, as he well knew, of the 
books to which he proposed to betake 
himself that he was thinking : his heart, 
as his eyes searched the garden, was 
throbbing with a feeling in which 
the enthusiasm for study had little 
share. 

He looked round the garden, but Doro- 
thy was not there ; he impatiently entered 
the house, and opened the doors of the 
dining-room and drawing-room, but both 
rooms were empty. If he had found her 
his mind was in no way made up as to 
what he should say to her. He had de- 
cided on nothing: he was certain of 
nothing except of his longing to be 
again with her. He had meant to come 
back to her, and, recklessly, to leave 
the rest to chance. And he had come 
back indeed — but Dorothy he could not 
find. 

They met at supper, but Mr. Calcott 
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was present then, and she was very quiet. 
She scarcely looked at Hugh, and was 
evidently shy of speaking to him. Once 
when the meal was ended, her eyes met 
his hurriedly, with a wistful half -beseech- 
ing expression in them. The glance only 
lasted for a moment — not long enough 
for him to make any answer to it; but 
. its mute entreaty gave him a strange ex- 
quisite feeling of mingled delight and 
pain. 

He had hurt her and been rough 
to her, and yet with a kind of boyish 
triumph he saw that she was ready to appeal 
to him — prepared not to grant pardon, 
but to ask for it. Once, later in the 
evening, before they parted, he contrived 
that their hands should touch one another 
for a second, and he saw how the mo- 
mentary contact made the colour come to 
her face. If, when he had bidden her 
good night after this, he went up to his 
room exultant, it was, at least, not un- 
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natural. He was a coxcomb, and, per- 
haps, a fool; but he was only one-and- 
twenty, and he was falling in love for 
the first time. 





CHAPTER IX. 




t( ]^>(r<nnt^iQjj ^ere angry with me yester- 
day. You made me unhappy. 
I don't think you ought to 
have been so angry," Dorothy said to 
Hugh on the following day. 

They had only met for a few minutes 
before breakfast. She had not come out 
this morning into the garden, as it was 
her habit almost daily to do ; perhaps she 
had been too shy of him to come. He 
had sallied forth and had looked for her, 
and had not found her — a fruitless search 
that had tried his temper enough to 
make him not much inclined to greet her 
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gently when in the dining-room they met 
at last. 

He came into the room before the bell 
rang, being tired of his solitary ramble, 
and found her sitting in the wind9w seat 
by herself ; but yet, though the sight of 
her made his heart leap, he would perhaps 
have said nothing to her beyond a brief, 
" Good morning,*' if she had not spoken 
first. She did, however, speak almost at 
once. There was one minute's silence, 
and then she made that plaintive little 
speech that I have written above. 

They were at some distance from one 
another when she began to utter it, 
but he had the grace to approach her 
while she was speaking, and take his 
post at the window too, though with his 
face turned from her to the garden, as 
though his attention were wholly engrossed 
by the view. He stood so in silence 
for some moments, and then answered 
c oldly. 
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" I think it is I who ought to speak 
about being unhappy, not you." 

'*Why do you say that?" she asked 
quickly. "It was you who were angry 
with me. I did not say anything to vex 
you, did I ? Indeed I did not mean it, 
if I did." 

" J think I had enough to vex me, 
whether from what you said or not," he 
answered; and then she was suddenly 
silent. 

They continued to stand side by side, 
but neither of them spoke again. After 
another minute the breakfast bell rang, and 
Rachel came in with the coffee ; and then 
she turned away from him. At the end 
of the meal he left the room, but she 
did not follow him to-day as she had 
done yesterday, though he lingered for a 
little in the hall, thinking that per- 
haps she would come. The door remained 
closed ; and so he went to his work, and 
tried to read through the long morning. 

VOL. I. s 
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He said to himself deliberately as the 
hours went past, that he would make her 
give a promise to him that she would 
not marry her cousin. It would be a 
very daring thing to do; of course, he 
told himself, he was quite aware of that ; 
and a thing that, in any ordinary circum- 
stances, would be altogether unjustifiable; 
but she was placed in so peculiar a 
position, he said, and she was so sin- 
gularly ignorant of the world, that her 
case required ordinary rules to be set 
aside. There was nothing more likely, 
he assured himself, than that, if she were 
left without control, she would engage 
herself to this man, to whom an engage- 
ment would be ruin ; and therefore she 
ought to be prevented from doing it, 
by any friend whatever who felt enough 
interested in her welfare to prevent 
her. 

" Of course I know that in some ways 
I am not the most proper person to speak 
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to her," Hugh indeed admitted to himself 
with a great show of frankness ; but then, 
supposing he refused the task, who else 
would undertake it? Clearly the work 
must be done by him, or it would remain 
undone, and the victim would fall into 
the lion's jaws. "And there is this, 
certainly, to say in favour of my doing 
it," he resignedly reflected, " that, 
unless I am mistaken, she will give her 
promise to me more readily than to 
another person, even if there were any 
other person in the question, which there 
is not." 

So, in a noble spirit of self-sacrifice, 
Hugh made up his mind, as the quiet 
morning hours passed, that he would take 
upon himself this great act of charity; 
and as high deeds of virtue always bring 
their own reward, no sooner had he 
completely formed this resolution, and 
pledged himself inwardly to its accom- 
plishment, than an eager impatience took 
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possession of him to set without delay 
about his work, and a joyful anticipation 
of the labour in store for him began to 
make his blood course with energy in his 
veins. Left to herself, she would evi- 
dently rush headlong on destruction ; 
"but I will save her from herself, '* he 
said. 

So he laid his plans, and when their 
early dinner was over, he siu^rised her 
and brought the colour to her face 
by asking her if she would go out with 
him. 

" I want to have a walk," he said. 
" Can you come ?" 

" Oh yes," she answered. 

She had thought that he was still angry 
with her, but now her face involuntarily 
brightened; she looked up to him with 
eyes that seemed to say gladly, " Then 
we are friends again ?" 

She had spoken only a very little to 
him while they sat at dinner, but now 
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his slight kindness had broken the ice that 
had been gathering between them, and as 
they started on their walk she began to 
talk to him, a little timidly perhaps still, 
yet happily too. 

They took their way by one of the hill 
roads ; they walked for some time talking 
only of common things ; then he said, 
"Let us find some place to sit down in," 
and they looked for a pleasant seat and 
found one soon. Here they rested, on 
the slope of the hill side. The days were 
cool now, and they no longer needed much 
shelter from the sun. 

Hugh became silent after they had sat 
down, and she only said a few sentences, 
and then receiving little answer from him, 
grew silent too. He was preparing to 
enter on his great task, but she did not 
of course know that ; she only saw that 
he was indisposed to talk, and so held her 
peace. 

They sat in this way for five minutes, and 
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then, with his heart throbbing in a 
curiously unreasonable way, he at last 
opened his lips. 

" I am going to ask you to do some- 
thing," he began abruptly. " I don't know if 
I ought to speak to you about it ; but I have 
been thinking of it all day, and it seems 
to me that you should be asked to do it 
by some one, and I don't know who there 
is to ask you except myself. This is 
an odd kind of introduction, I suppose ; 
but I am afraid that what I am 
going to say needs an introduction of 
some kind." 

"Does it?" she asked rather timidly, 
after a moment's silence. She had rather 
a startled look in her face. " I don't 
know what you could want to say to 
me that you might not say, if you 
wished." 

" Well, it was partly from feeling that, 
to be sure, that I thought of saying it at 
all. I mean, I could not help hoping 
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that, as we had been such great friends 
— for we have been great friends — 
haven't we ?" said Hugh rather faltering, 
and breaking suddenly off. 

" Oh yes !" she said, very softly. 

"Well, that made me think, you see, 
that I might speak to you — because, 
whatever I should say, you would never 
doubt, I hope, that I spoke thinking 
only of your good. I couldn't have any- 
thing else in my mind but that, you 
know." 

" No, of course not. I understand," 
she said, a little faintly. 

" I hoped you would. I was sure you 
would. It is this matter about your 
cousin," Hugh said hurriedly. 

She gave him one glance, and then 
bent down her head, and made no answer. 
He broke a piece of stick that he had 
picked up from the grass into half a 
dozen pieces, and flung them away, and 
then hastily went on speaking. 
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"I am afraid I was very cross, and 
behaved like a brute to you yesterday," 
he broke out suddenly, " but, when I saw 
your pleasure at getting that man's 
letter, I didn't know how to stand it — 
that's the simple truth. It seemed 
terrible to me to think of what might 
come to you, and I have been haunted by 
the dread of it ever since. If I were 
ever to see you his wife — I tell you, 
Dorothy, (it's no use mincing matters), it 
would drive me mad !" 

She had grown crimson while he was 
speaking; she turned her face wholly 
away from him when he had ended. 
After a few moments she only spoke one 
sentence in a broken distressed way. 

" Oh, why do you begin about this 
again ?" she said. 

"Because I can get no peace for 
thinking of it," he answered vehe- 
mently. 

" But what do you want me to do ? 
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You are only imagining something that 
nobody else has ever thought of. It 
seems to me dreadful," cried the 
girl suddenly, with something like 
indignation, " to be talking in this way of 
my marrying somebody who never, I 
believe, has had a thought of wanting 
to marry me. Oh, if you wouldn't do it, 
I should be so grateful to you !" 

" There now — that is just what I 
was afraid of! There — you are angry 
at once I" he exclaimed in a tone of 
injury. 

" Oh — I beg your pardon ! No, I am 
not angry: I won't be angry," she said 
gently. 

" You see, you get into a state of ex- 
citement before you know what I want to 
say !" 

" Yes, forgive me," she answered, 
looking very contrite. " I won't do it 
again." 

" It makes it so diflBlcult to talk to you. 
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Now, I hardly know whether or not to 
go on." 

" Oh yes, do go on. I will let you say 
anything you like." 

"I only want to say what will be of 
service to you. You know I told you 
yesterday that you did not understand 
about those letters of your cousin, and 
you thought and continue to think, I 
suppose, that you do understand about 
them. Well, I think you are wrong, and 
I believe you will find out that you are 
some day. And then, if that day should 
come" — Hugh paused abruptly; his voice 
in spite of himself, was beginning to get 
beyond his control. "If it should come — 
as I know it will — " he went on again after 
two or three moments' silence — "Dorothy, 
what will you say to him ?" he suddenly 
cried, not ending his speech as he had 
meant to end it at all, but merely asking 
a question of her instead of trying to 
exact a promise, and asking it too with 
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his lips quivering, and all his blood on 
fire. 

She looked round at him slowly, and 
with a disturbed and puzzled expression in 
her eyes. 

" How do you think I can tell you 
that ?" she said in a perplexed tone. 

"You can tell me if you like. You 
must know," he said. 

" I don't know," she answered, almost 
below her breath. 

" You don't know whether or not you 
would marry him? Then that means 
that you would marry him 1" cried poor 
Hugh, feeling as if the ground were 
giving way below his feet. 

" It does not. It means what I say. 
How can I tell ? If he should want me, 
and I were no use to anybody else," said 
Dorothy in a broken way; and then 
stopped suddenly, and burst into tears. 

" Dorothy I" cried the young man im- 
petuously. He bent towards her, and 
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laid his hand on hers : the hand was 
passive, and yielded to his clasp. " If A^ 
should want you ! Do you think he is 
the only person who does that ?" he cried, 
and wrung her hand, and held it passion- 
ately in both of his. " Do you mean to 
say that merely if he wanted you, you 
would go to him ? to him rather than to 
me?" cried Hugh. "Dorothy, I want 
you more than anybody in all the world !" 
he broke out, all prudence, all considera- 
tions of every kind thrown wildly in a 
sudden moment to the wind. " Will you 
come to me ? Will you give me your 
promise ? Will you come to me, and not 
to him ?" 

" To — ^you ?" she said in a low voice, but 
with a touch of passion in the tone of it. 
She looked in his face for a moment, but 
her eyes were doubting and perplexed 
rather than glad. " I don't think you 
care for me enough for that," she said 
hesitating. 
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" Not care for you enougli I" he ejacu- 
lated. " Do you imagine I have ever cared 
for anything in the world as I do for 
you ?" 

" Have you not ?" she said softly. 

" Never I Never for one hour or one 
moment." 

" But I make you angry sometimes ? 
You were so angry with me yesterday ?'* 

" Yes, and why was I angry with you ? 
Because it made me beside myself to think 
of you caring for somebody else." 

" But" — looking wistfully in his face — 
" you could not really think that I did 
that ?" 

" Yes, I thought it. I thought it till 
I got utterly wretched." 

" I cannot understand how that was 
possible. Surely" — hesitating — " surely 
you must have known it was not so ?" 

"No, I didn't; at least I didn't dare 
to believe that it wasn't so. Ever since 
you got that letter yesterday I have 
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been pretty nearly ready to hang my- 
self." 

" Oh, I can't think how you can talk 
like that !" 

" But it is true. I have been half mad. 
When I thought of the possibility of that 
scoundrel coming ba<5k, and — Dorothy, if 
you ever let him make love to you Fll 
hunt him off the face of the earth !" 

" But he will never make love to me. 
Oh, please don't say that any more !" 

" You don't know anything about it. 
Five minutes ago you refused to tell me 
that you wouldn't marry him. Will you 
give me your promise that you will never 
marry him now ?" 

" You don't need me to do that." 

" Why won't you do what I ask you ? 
Say * I will never marry Eichard — ' What 
is the fellow's name ?" 

'' HiUyar.' 

" Well — * I will never marry Richard 
Hillyar as long as I live.' Say that." 
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" You know I will never marry him/ 

" You give me your solemn promise ?' 

" Yes." 

" That you will never marry him ?" 

^*Yes." 

"And that you will marry me? and 
will wait for me as long as we may have 
to wait ?" 

"If — you really wish it. But — do 
you?" half wonderingly. 

" Do I ! As if you had any doubt I 
Only, Dorothy" — hesitating — " there is 
one difficulty. I am not my own master. 
I haven't a penny of my own. I 
am dependent entirely on my father, and 
he — well, I am afraid he would be angry 
if he thought I had a notion as yet of any- 
thing of this sort. He wouldn't hear of 
it, I suspect, till after I had left college, 
and that won't be for three years to come. 
Do you think it is very bad of me 
to want you to wait all these three 
years r 
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** I think it would be very foolish if you 
talked of doing anything else. How 
could you many while you were at 
college ?" 

*• Well, indeed— how could I ?" 

" They wouldn't let me come there — 
would they?'* 

" They would be rather amazed, I 
imagine, if I proposed that you should." 

" So that, whatever your father said, 
we should have to wait ?" 

" Yes, it almost comes to that." 

" Then there is nothing to be sorry 
about, is there ? I mean, as far as that 
is concerned? It has all come so sud- 
denly — I hardly believe anything about 
it yet at all — but (if the rest is true) the 
waiting is nothing, nothing. You don't 
mind it really, do you?" she said, 
softly. 

"Yes, I do. You don't care for me 
one-tenth part as I do for you, and so it 
seems easy to you to let me go ; but. 
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Dorothy, when I have to leave you 

next month, / shall nearly break my 

heart." 

" Oh, no, you won't do that." 

"You don't know anything about it. 

You are only a girl, and you don't know 

what being in love means." 

" Do you think I know less than 

you r 

" I think you don't know anything, 
yet. If I had gone without saying a 
word to you — and I had meant to do 
that " 

"Ah!— had you?" 

" Yes," — with an air of magnanimity — 
" I had resolved not to speak. I thought 
I had no right." 

" No right ?" opening her eyes. 

" Because of having to ask you to 
wait so long, I mean. Most people 
would tell you I should not have said any- 
thing." 

" Oh, they would jiot know I" 
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" No, I think too that they would not 
know. There are some better things in 
the world than prudence." 

'' Oh, yes I But — have you been — im- 
prudent ?" 

" I don't mean that — exactly," with a 
Uttle hesitation. " At least I was only 
thinking of ycm." 

" You have made me" — below her 
breath — " so — vei^y happy." 

" My darhng ! Then what do you 
think you have made me? Dorothy, as 
I was going to say, if I had gone away 

and never said a word to you, I don't 

• 

believe you would ever have minded ; 
you would just have thought that it had 
been very nice to be with me, but that 
now you had done with me, and 
must begin to turn to something else. 
You would have thought that, wouldn't 
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" You don't believe that I would." 
"Would you have been — very lonely? 
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Would the world have seemed any different 
to you from what it had done when I was 
here ?" 

"Oh, don't ask me!" quickly. "I 
used not to dare to think of it." 

" Dorothy, when I go now it won't be 
— hke that. It will be bad enough, but I 
shall write to you constantly, and you will 
have to write to me. The only thing is" 
— a little uneasily — " I am afraid — I hate 
not doing things openly — but I am afraid 
we must not let anybody know." 

" Oh ! must we not ?" 

" I am afraid not just yet. You see, it 
would get me into such trouble at home. 
They wouldn't understand, they would 
think I had been so foolish. Of course, 
you know, I have had no business to be 
falling in love just now." 

" No. I suppose not," — rather sorrow- 
fully. 

" I came here to work, and my father ex- 
pected me to work, and to do nothing else." 
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" I am afraid" — in a distressed tone — 
" I am afraid, then, that he will be 
angry ?" 

" Well, he would be angry, no doubt, 
if he were to be told. I suspect they 
would all be angry. But I must not tell 
them — at least, not for a little while, dear. 
Do you mind very much ?" 

" Oh, no : it won't make much differ- 
ence, will it?" 

She was rather perplexed, but she 
knew so httle of the world that what he 
was trying to impress upon her did not 
seem to her at all of the same consequence 
that it did to him. 

" You see, they don't know me, and I 
don't know any of them," she said, 
simply. " But I may tell my uncle, may 
I not ?" she added a minute after- 
wards. 

''Well, that is what troubles me 
most," he answered, hesitating. " I 
should like to tell him, of course; in 
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fact, I can't bear Qiot to tell him; and 
yet, if I did, it would reach my father's 
ears." 

" Through my uncle, do you mean ? 
Oh, no ! He is so good ; he would never 
say anything." 

" But, Dorothy, you don't understand. 
He would — ahem ! — he would think it his 
duty.' 

" To tell your father ?" in rather an 
anxious tone. 

"You see, I am to a certain extent 
under Mr. Calcott's charge at present. 
That is how it is. He would think he 
was responsible for me. If he knew a 
thing like this about me, he would sup- 
pose he was obliged to tell my father. 
Dorothy, it is very vexing; I hate to 
ask you to keep this a secret, as if we 
were either of us ashamed of it — and yet 
what else can I do ?" 

She made no answer, but sat gravely 
looking on the ground. He watched 
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her for a minute, and then spoke 
again. 

" Why don't you answer me ?'* he 
asked. " Will you do what I ask 
you ?" 

"About saying nothing? Oh, yes!" 
she exclaimed. " But I am distressed," 
she added in a troubled tone, " because I 
seem to have made you do what is not 
wise. It does not matter for me, you 
know. Even about my uncle — I should 
have liked to tell him, of course ; but 
still, he would not care much. But if 
you think your father and mother would 
be so very vexed — Are you sure they 
would ?" hesitating. " Don't they ex- 
pect you to marry — some time ?" 

" Oh, yes, of course." Hugh kept his 
countenance, but not without an effort. 
" In a few years, no doubt, they 
would." 

" And you think, then, that if we wait 
for a few years — 
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" I think that if we wait, I will come 
back here some blessed day, when I am 
my own master, and neither father, nor 
mother, nor all the world, shall take you 
away from me after that. Dorothy, this 
is all I can say. It is all I can do now. 
You must be content with this. Don't 
let us mind the future yet, or think about 
it. You will not, when I ask you ? 
You will just be happy, as I am? 
Surely we may live in the present at this 
moment, if we are ever to live in it in this 
world !" 

Her face had been growing a little 
grave, but it brightened again after this. 
Was it likely that she should refuse to do 
what he asked her ? They sat on the 
hillside for the remainder of that after- 
noon, and Hugh threw care behind him, 
and to Dorothy it seemed as if her cup of 
joy was running over. Happily for her, 
in spite of what he had been forced to 
tell her, she hardly at all understood yet 
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the dijEculties into which he had plunged 
himself by asking her to be his wife ; he 
understood those dijEculties thoroughly, 
but the inevitable step had been taken, 
and, since he could not draw back, he 
gave himself over to the rapture of the 
hour, and let himself become more 
deeply in love with every moment that 
he spent beside her. He grew almost 
mad with happiness as the afternoon 
passed on. This morning, when he rose, 
he had scarcely been sure of the nature 
of his feelings towards her, yet now it 
seemed to him as if all the hours that they 
had spent together had led, by one in- 
evitable and clear ascent, to this culmina- 
ting hour that had come now. 

" When did I care for you first ? How 
can I tell when I cared for you first ?" 
he said to her, before they turned their 
faces homewards. " I think we have be- 
longed to one another from the very first 
day that I came here. Did we not begin 
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to think of each other at once ? I know 
I thought of you. It has been nothing 
but Dorothy, Dorothy, with me, all day 
long. And now you are mine !" said 
the young man triumphantly, and then 
became silent all at once, with his heart 
too full for words. 





CHAPTER X. 

^^1 WO happy weeks after this day 
passed over Hugh's and Doro- 
thy's heads, the boy and girl 
living their new life with an intense de- 
light in it that, during that brief and golden 
time, received no check, and knew no 
diminution. What blissful hours they 
spent together ! Into what an enchanted 
and perfect world they had both passed ! 
To Dorothy, with her passionate nature, 
and her simple untaught heart, it seemed 
as if the very gates of Paradise had 
opened to her. No gladness she had ever 
imagined to herself was equal to this 
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gladness. Her love for Hugh during 
these weeks came to be her whole life. 
And if Hugh, at the beginning, had been 
something of a cold and doubtful lover, 
he mended that fault with wonderful rapi- 
dity as the days went on, each day and 
almost each hour awakening a deeper 
sense in him that this thing that he had 
gained, the possession of this girPs fresh 
young heart, was the greatest and 
the sweetest , possession he had ever 
known. 

Perhaps he was not, by nature, very 
reverent, yet something in Dorothy's love 
for him touched him to the verge of re- 
verence. It gave him dignity in his own 
sight too — a sense of having become a 
full grown man; and if sometimes he 
thought, with a little secret anxiety, of 
the fetters with which he had bound him- 
self, yet still the dearer every day did 
these fetters grow. 

As was only to be expected, he made 
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little enough way with his work after 
these halcyon days began. 

" What in the world is the good of 
reading when I can't understand the 
meaning of a word before me ?" he would 
reply to Dorothy, when she tried to re- 
buke him for the long hours he spent 
beside her. " Your uncle thinks me an 
incorrigible idler, I know — a hopeless 
scamp, as far as learning goes — and so 
he must go on thinking for the present. 
I can't help it. But I'll make it all right 
presently, when I get back to Oxford. 
Oh, Dorothy, how I mean to work then ! 
You don't think much of me yourself 
now, but I'll make you proud of me yet. 
I've got it in me (though you don't believe 
it), and you will see what I shall have 
done a year after this." 

He used^to pretend sometimes that he 
thought she had no faith in him, just to 
gain the exquisite pleasure of making her 
declare her trust. In reality, of course, 
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she had faith in him beyond all reason. 
He was idle at this moment, she knew ; 
but had he not power to do anything he 
chose ? and was he not sure to choose 
to work now, if it were only for her sake ? 

" I want you to be better than anybody 
else. I think you ought to be. Only 
then, perhaps, you will be too good for 
me," she said once, half laughing, yet 
with a little quiver in her voice over the 
last words. 

So, for a pair of perfect weeks these 
two enjoyed their happiness, and lived 
in their ideal world : but alas, a condition of 
unbroken bliss is one that, for any long 
continuance, falls to no human lot. They 
had but reached the third week of their con- 
tentment, when suddenly a blow fell upon 
them that brought them down from the 
clouds with most unlocked for velocity, and 
set their feet once more upon our mother- 
earth. 

At the time that they had engaged 
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themselves to one another it had wanted 
less than a month to the date that had 
been fixed for Hugh's return to London, 
and now the day of his departure was 
at little more than a week's distance. 
That fortnight of Paradise had brought 
them very near to the moment when the 
pains of separation must begin. 

One morning Hugh had left his room, 
and was in the act of making his way 
downstairs, according to his custom, an 
hour or so before breakfast, to join Doro- 
thy in the garden, when, as he lightly 
crossed the hall, he was arrested by the 
dressing-gowned figure of Mr. Calcott 
appearing at the open study door. 

'' Mr. Ludlow," said the old man in a 
grave tone, " I should like to speak to 
you. Will you have the goodness to step 
this way ?" 

" Certainly, Sir," answered Hugh 
promptly; and putting down his hat he 
followed Mr. Calcott into his room. 
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He felt a little uneasiness as lie did so. 
The old man was going to read him a 
lecture, he feared, upon his unconquer- 
able idleness ; and the lecture, as he well 
knew, was richly deserved, but yet he 
was not, for that, the more inclined to 
listen to it. Of course he was idle : how 
could a man in love with Dorothy be 
anything else? But still it was unplea- 
sant to be told so unquestionable a truth 
for the twentieth time ; and, moreover, 
Hugh was kindly natured, and did not 
like to have it brought home to him that 
he was disappointing Mr. Calcott, and 
appearing to set no value on his teaching. 

" Close the door, if you please. Take 
a seat,. Sir," said the old man, and Hugh 
shut the door and sat down. 

Then after that there was a pause, and 
something in Mr. Calcott' s troubled aspect 
awoke a certain curious, and not altogether 
comfortable, expectancy in Hugh's breast. 

The old man did not speak again for 
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some moments, but having taken a chair 
in front of his desk, crossed and recrossed 
his legs, and adjusted and re-adjusted his 
dressing-gown, with a manifest appear- 
ance of being ill at ease. 

" Mr. Ludlow," he said at last abruptly, 
" I have had a matter brought before me 
which has given me great and serious dis- 
turbance. I hardly know how to speak 
to you about it. It has startled and dis- 
mayed me more than I can tell you. I 
am informed. Sir — I am informed, in the 
most positive manner, that you were seen 
last night — that you were seen with my 
niece — taking leave of her, after you had 
bidden each other good night in my pre- 
sence — with your lips, Sir, on hers. Mr. 
Ludlow, what have I done, that you 
should come into my house, and in such 
a way as this abuse the confidence I have 
placed in you? What have I done?'* he 
repeated almost piteously, with his trem- 
bling hand grasping his desk. 
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The colour had come up to Hugh's face 
hotly enough. Over his cheek and up 
to his brow it came in a great wave : but, 
annoyed as he was, his annoyance, happily 
for himself, was mingled with no sense of 
guilt. 

'* I am very sorry that "anybody saw — 
what they did see. Sir, before we had 
spoken to yourself," he began to reply 
after only a moment's silence. " And I 
am heartily sorry that the matter has 
been repeated to you in the way it has ; 
but I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of — nothing !" cried the young * man 
boldly. " I did kiss Dorothy last night ; 
but I kissed her because she has promised 
to be my wife." 

" Dorothy has promised you that ?" cried 
Mr. Calcott in a tone of bewilderment. 

"Yes, Sir." 

" You mean to tell me that you want to 
marry her ?" 

" Most certainly I hope to marry her — 
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some day. As soon as it is in my power. 
I trust, Sir, you will not refuse your 
consent ?" 

" Mr. Ludlow, what have you been 
doing? I am confounded by all this. 
You have engaged yourself to Dorothy ? 
You, whom your father has placed under 
my care — whom your father has trusted 
me with ? God bless me, what shall I say 
to him ?" 

" I hope that you will not think it 
necessary to say anything ?" Hugh spoke 
eagerly, in a tone of earnest quick appeal. 
"Dorothy and I are both very young. 
We are prepared to wait. We are quite 
aware that my father would not sanction 
any engagement between us at present. 
My plan was to say nothing to him for 
some years. I had also meant, Sir, if 
you will forgive me, to say nothing either 
to you. I had felt sure that it would only 
distress you — as you see it has done. If 
you had known nothing you would have 
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been spared any annoyance. We should 
have kept our own counsel. I am sorry 
with all my heart that you should have 
been brought into the business in this 
way. It was Rachel, of course, who was 
the eavesdropper last night. I wish," 
cried Hugh hotly, " she could have kept 
what she saw to herself.*' 

" Rachel would have acted the part of 
an unfaithful servant if she had done 
that," Mr. Calcott replied sternly. " Do 
not find fault with one who has simply 
done her duty. The wrong in this matter 
is not Rachel's, Mr. Ludlow." 

"Well, Sir, of course I know that," 
said Hugh rather humbly. " I know we 
have not been very wise — but people don't 
fall in love in cold blood. It was all very 
sudden, and very unpremeditated." 

" Was last night the beginning of it 
then ?" 

" The beginning ? Oh, no ! I am 
afraid. Sir," said Hugh, feeling an un- 

u 2 
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reasonable desire to laugh, though he 
was little enough in reality in a mood for 
laughter, " I am afraid Rachel might 
have seen as much as she saw last night 
any time this last fortnight. I am really 
very sorry," he said penitently, the next 

• 

moment. " I mean, I am very sorry to 
give you so much annoyance; but 
you see yourself. Sir, I can't help it 
now." 

Mr. Calcott leant his head upon his 
hands, and gave something like a 
groan. 

" Young man, what am I to say to 
your father ?" he asked bitterly, after a 
a few moments' silence. 

" Say nothing to him. Why need he 
know anything?" Hugh eagerly re- 
plied. 

" Mr. Ludlow, you are talking like a — ! 
I beg your pardon," hastily, "but this 
matter has shaken me greatly. Your 
father must know, Sir — he must know at 
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once. Unless indeed," with a look of 
momentary hope, "you are prepared to 
promise me that you and — that child will 
give this folly up ?" 

" That is a promise, Sir," Hugh said 
promptly, " that I will certainly give to 
no man on this earth." 

" Then I have no choice, Mr. Ludlow. 
The matter must be laid before your 
father ; and, for me," said the old man, 
with a sudden pathos that, full though he 
was of his own annoyance in the business, 
yet for a moment smote Hugh to the 
heart, "for me— I may cover my face 
with my mantle, for I have proved an 
unfaithful overseer. I have been careless 
over that which was delivered into my 
charge." 

He sat almost silent after this, and 
Hugh could not comfort him. 

" If blame is to attach to anyone it 
ought only to attach to me," the young 
man earnestly insisted. " My father — how- 
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ever vexed he may be with me — I am 
sure will feel that. You have done 
nothing to blame yourself for, Sir.' 

But the other only sadly shook his 
head. 

" I have neglected my trust," he sor- 
rowf ully repeated. 

" And so now the secret is out, and we 
shall have the world about our ears — and, 
dear, we must hold fast to one another : 
that is the only thing to be done," Hugh 
was saying heroically to Dorothy a quarter 
of an hour after this. 

He felt very much like a hero as he told 
the story of what had happened to her. 
The world would be immediately about 
their ears, he said ; they must hold their 
own against it : they must be faithful and 
strong. This love making between him 
and Dorothy seemed to the young man a 
matter of such vast importance that he 
believed his special portion of the universe 
would be shaken to its foundations when 
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the news of the great fact should reach it. 
Alas, that sometimes we so greatly over- 
rate the effects that our acts are likely to 
produce ! 

Mr. Calcott wrote a grieved and re- 
morseful letter to Mr. Ludlow ; and Hugh 
also wrote to his father, with great pains, 
and with a most careful choice of lan- 
guage; the letter took him hours to 
compose ; when completed it was, in the 
estimation at least of its author and of 
Dorothy, a masterpiece of eloquent plead- 
ing — of frank and manly confession. 
They read it together, and re-read it, 
till Dorothy's eyes were wet with tears of 
admiration and gratitude. Then both 
letters were dispatched; and in three 
days' time there came this answer to 
Hugh's : — 

"My dear boy," Mr. Ludlow wrote, 
" We shall look for you on the 2nd. Let 
us know your train, that we may send to 
meet you. Your mother, and indeed all 
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of US, will be glad to have you home 
again. You will be able to spend a week 
with us I hope — and you and I must try 
to get a day or two's fishing together. 

" As for the subject about which you 
have written to me to-day— I wish merely 
to remind you that you are not the first 
boy of one-and-twenty who has fancied 
himself in love with a pretty face. 
Boys do that sort of thing pretty often. 
I do not expect you to be wiser than the 
rest of your kind — but take care that you 
are not more foolish. You have serious 
work before you ; keep that in mind — and 
let me hear no more talk of the kind you 
have just favoured me with for, at any 
rate, the next three years. Long before 
that time I hope Miss Wilmot will have 
found an excellent husband. If she is all 
that you say she is, I shall feel no doubt 
about it. Your mother and Phoebe send 
their love, and I am always, 

Your affectionate Father." 
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Poor Hugh read tliis epistle, and I 
need hardly say that, as he read it, the 
blood came to his face. Indeed the blood 
not only came to his face, but his indig- 
nation almost choked him. Was this his 
father's only answer to the appeal that he 
had written with such throes, and at so 
vast a consumption of time ? these few 
cool contemptuous lines the only response 
to his sheets of fervid eloquence ? 

" Dorothy, I can't show it to you ! he 
doesn't understand. I must wait till I 
can speak to my mother," he blurted out 
to her, half intelligibly, as she stood in 
anxious expectation by his side. " My 
darling — it is only that he has not taken 
it in— he thinks I am not in earnest," he 
cried, between dismay and fury, and he 
thrust the letter into his pocket, and 
passionately wrung in his own the hand 
that she had held out in silent entreaty for 
it. 

" Hugh, don't put it away. Let me 
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see it. Is he — ^very angry?" she said 
trembUng. 

" He is not angry a bit !" and Hugh 
gave a scornful laugh. 

"Then— what is it?'' 

" He won't condescend to be angry — 
that is the tone he takes. Never mind, 
Dorothy. Never mind, my dearest." 

"But do let me see his letter," 
she entreated. And she went on plead- 
ing till he drew it at last again from his 
pocket, and then side by side they read it 
together. 

Of course she cried a httle; its con- 
temptuous brevity and disbelief cut her 
to the quick ; its final sentences seemed 
to her almost too cruel for any man 
to have written ; but above all — even 
above her pain — was her feeling of amaze- 
ment. 

"Why, he does not seem to think it 
is of any consequence !" she exclaimed, 
blankly. 
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" No — is it not strange ?" the young 
man replied. 

" Do you think, that he will not say 
something more when you go home ?" 

" Well. I don't know. He never says 
much about things. He generally makes 
a few words go a good way.'* And Hugh 
looked very lugubrious. 

" I should not think he was — very 
angry, at any rate. That is one good 
thing — is it not ?" she said timidly. 

" Oh— ryes — I suppose it is," replied 
Hugh, with his heart sinking like 
lead. 

"Perhaps we ought not to care so 
much about his being — scornful. It is 
rather hard ; but still, if you will try not 
to mind it, Hugh, I will try not to mind 
it too. We have only got to wait, you 
see, for these three years. That is what 
he says, you know, that you must give 
me up for three years. It is a long time, 
of course," she said with a sigh, " but 
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still if you come and see me sometimes, 
and if you write to me often, I shall not 
be very unhappy. I shall think of you 
all day long — and I shall not be very old — 
I shall only be twenty-two, even at the 
end." 

Hugh let her do her best to console 
him and herself, but I am afraid, though 
he said very little, that he was not much 
comforted. He knew a little more of his 
father than poor Dorothy did. He knew 
that it might suit Mr. Ludlow to be 
merely contemptuous now, but that his 
present contempt would probably be only 
preliminary to something a good deal 
more stringent than mere scorn in the 
future, if he remained faithful to Dorothy — 
a question as to which Hugh's mind was 
happily quite undisturbed. 

Half sadly and anxiously, but yet with 
even still a certain irrepressible sense of 
happiness and trust, did these two young 
creatures, during Hugh's few final days. 
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set themselves to plan how the years 
of their separation were to be passed. 
It seemed so impossible yet to believe 
in those blank approaching years. They 
talked about them indeed, and made pre- 
parations for their coming, but in reality 
they could not take in their dreariness, 
nor realize their length. 

" Uncle, have we done so wrong ?" 
Dorothy had wistfully said to Mr. Oalcott 
on the first day when everything had 
been found out. ^* Most people marry 
some time. If we are content to wait, 
and not to trouble anyone, will it matter 
much that we have begun to care 
for one another while we are so young ?" 

She had at that time only taken in the 
fact that Hugh's father would be angry 
because they had engaged themselves to 
one another while they were only a boy 
and girl; perhaps even yet she hardly 
understood much more than that. Hugh 
had fallen in love with her when he 
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ought to have been thinking only of his 
work. She comprehended how that 
might vex his father. " But now 
he is going away, and he will only work 
the better because of this — and, Uncle, it 
will steady us both — it will do good to us 
both,'* she earnestly and innocently said. 

They were to be so brave through 
these long coming years, they told each 
other ; they were to write to one another 
continually ; they were to meet — whenever 
it was possible. These were their schemes ; 
and they consoled themselves with them 
till the day before that on which Hugh 
was to go away — when a few words from 
Mr. Calcott suddenly and in a moment 
threw down their house of cards. 

"Your stay with us is ending sadly, 
Mr. Ludlow," the old man said to Hugh 
that evening. "I wish it was in my 
power to bid you come back to us again, 
but you know how little I can do that. 
When you leave this house to-morrow 
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it must be your endeavour to forget that 
you have ever known it.'* 

*' Sir?" ejaculated Hugh, taken utterly 
aback by this address. He looked Mr. 
Calcott in the face, and then the colour 
rushed over his own. " I hope you 
do not mean to say that you will 
object to my returning at all?" he ex- 
claimed. 

" How can I do anything else ?" Mr. 
Calcott asked simply, " I have promised 
your father that all communication be- 
tween you and Dorothy shall cease." 

Poor Hugh sprang from his seat as if 
he had been shot. 

" You have promised ! How had you 
the power of promising?" he broke out, 
with the fire flashing from his eyes. 
" We are engaged to one another. Do 
you think I am not to write to her ? You 
might as soon tell me," he cried scorn- 
fully, " that I am not to breathe !" 

" Mr. Ludlow — hush, Sir. You are 
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forgetting yourself," said the old man 
in a low voice. He was troubled, and 
began nervously to open and shut the 
book that lay on the table by his side; 
he shrank with the instinct of a kindly, 
gentle nature, from the pain he had to 
give ; he opened his lips twice before he 
found courage to speak. 

" You forget that Dorothy is my niece, 
and that I stand to her in the place of 
her father," he said at last. "If you 
were at liberty to make her your wife I 
should not — T think I should not — refuse 
to give her to you ; but you are not at 
liberty; you could only marry her, or 
even engage yourself to her, in defiance 
of your father's wishes; and I cannot 
sanction such defiance. Mr. Ludlow, I 
have no choice; I am placed in a hard 
position ; but there is only one course 
that is open to me, for I have pledged 
my word to your father ; I have promised 
him that after to-morrow you shall 
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again." 

If the heavens had fallen, the blow to 
Hugh could not have been- or at least 
he thought it could not have been — much 
greater. For a few moments it struck 
him dumb ; then he broke out into a 
storm of vehement entreaties. To the 
poor lad this sentence of utter separation 
from Dorothy seemed a thing too hard to 
bear; he rebelled against it; he was 
frantic and half beside himself over 
it. 

Dorothy came — unconscious of what 
was happening — into the room where he 
and Mr. Calcott were talking, and then 
she too had to have the sword set into 
her young heart. 

" Never to see you ! Never to write 
to you !" she said gasping, when Hugh 
told the cruel sentence to her. She 
went and stood beside him, with her 
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hand in his; Uke Hugh she would not 
yield at first. She was defiant, and cried 
that she could not bear it; but after a 
little while the old man made her come 
to him, and talked her sadly into a sad 
submission. 

" Mr. Ludlow has exacted a promise 
from me that you will hold no communi- 
cation with his son in future. I have 
given it to him. I could not do other- 
wise," he said. " I stand in the place of 
your father, Dorothy. You are only a 
child yet, and I am your guardian, and 
you must obey me, my dear. I have 
given my word, and I cannot break 

it." 

" Sir, will you let me write to you 
then?" Hugh asked despairingly at last. 
"If you drive me closer than you have 
done already, you will make me desperate. 
May I write sometimes to you, and will 
you answer my letters ?" 
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The old man was sitting, looking worn 
and agitated, with Dorothy's hand in 
his. If this scene had been hard to the 
others, had it not been hard to him 
too ? 

"I cannot tell what I ought to do. 
Perhaps I cannot prevent you from 
writing to me. If you write I may — ^yes, 
I may — occasionally — reply to you," he 
answered almost tremulously. 

" My dear," he said next moment 
sadly to Dorothy, " do you think I would 
make you suffer if I had the power to 
help it ? My old life is not worth much, 
but I would give it willingly to keep 
yours glad." 

She put her arm round his neck when 
he told her that. She had been crying 
bitterly — crying with a passion of tears 
in which her girlhood seemed to pass 
away ; but she stooped down and kissed 
the kind old face. 
I. 
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"I know — I know. It is not your 
doing," she said. 

No, it was Mr. Ludlow's doing. Even 
she understood that now. 

"But he shall never separate us!" 
Hugh cried impetuously, and repeated it 
again and again, till the last moment 
came. "He has the power to make us 
suffer now, but the first hour in which I 
am my own master — the first hour I have 
the power to keep a roof over my head — 
I will come back to you again. That is 
my last word — that is my last promise. 
They shall never part me from you while 
I Hve." 

It was only three months since Hugh 
Ludlow had first come to Llanwyck, and 
had first seen Dorothy, and thought she 
was a girl with whom no man would 
fall in love. The summer then had been 
in its prime; but now the leaves were 
yellowing, the long bright days were 
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gone. Was it a dream that he had lived 
another life before he knew this place ? 
or was this the dream (as he looked 
for the last time in Dorothy's eyes) 
that was ending now ? 
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